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The National Era is Published Weekly, on Seventh 
Street, opposite the Patent Office. 
TERMS. 

Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted 
three times for one dollar; every subsequent inser- 
tion, twenty-five cents. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


zy All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressedto L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

ytrAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. ; 

Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

rr Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Fuads may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to tue 
Publisher. : : 

Tir Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

I> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents ; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission; they 
will retain the amount of their pene ab gem - 
all cases, forward the money Wi e ’ 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

Ir Agents and others who wish to send us 
PR parts of a meng ert Sam 80 nee 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre 
post office ae which can now be obteined at 
any post office. 

iy Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. . 

ty Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

tr We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 
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Washington, D.C. - Par. 
Baltimore = - - Par. 
Philadelphia - = - Par. 
New York city - Par 
New York State - X per ct. 
New England - - do. 


New Jersey - - do. dis. 
Eastern Pennsylvania 


Western Pennsylvania 
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Maryland - - 3g «do. 
Virginia martha % «do. 
Western Virginia - 14g do. 
Ohio - - - 24 odo. 
Indiana - - - 24% do. 
Kentucky - - aig do. 
Tennessee - - 3% do. 
Michigan . - 3 do. 
Canada - : - 5 do. 
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STRAY LEAVES 
FROM 


MARGARET SMITHS DIARY 


IN THE 
COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


[conTINUED.] 

Boston, Feby. ye 22, 1679-——-The weather sud- 
denlie changing from a warm rain and mist to 
sharp, clear cold, the trees a little way from the 
house did last evening soe shine with a wonder- 
ful brightness in the light of the Moon, now nigh 
unto its full, that I was fain to go out upon the 
hill-top to admire them. And truly it was no 
mean sight to behold every small twig becrusted 
with Ice, and glittering famouslielike silver work 
in chrystal, as the rayes of the Moon did strike 
upon them. Moreover, the earth was covered 
with frozen snow, smooth and hard like to marble, 
through which the long rushes, the hazles, and 
mulliens, and the drie blades of the grasses, did 
stand up bravely bedight with frost. And, look- 
ing upward, there were the dark tops of the ever- 
green trees, such as hemlocks, pines, and spruces, 
starred and bespangled, as if welted with a great 
rain of molten chrystal. After admiring and mar- 
velling at this rare entertainment and show of 
Nature, I said it did mind me of what the Span- 
iards and Portugals relate of the great Incas of 
Guina, who had a Garden of Pleasure in the Isle 
of Puna, whither they were wont to betake them- 
selves when they would enjoy the air of the Sea, 
in which they had all manner of herbs and flow- 
ers and trees curiously fashioned of gold and sil- 
ver, and so burnished that their exceeding bright- 
ness did dazzle the eyes of the beholders. 

“Nay,” said the goodlie Mr. Mather, who did 
accompanie us, “it should rather, methinks, call 
to mind what the Revelator hath said of the Holy 
City. 1 never look upon such a wonderful display 
of the natural world without remembering the 
description of the glory of that city which descend- 
ed out of Heaven from God, having the glory af God 
and her light like unto a stone most precious, even like 
unto a jasper stone, clear as chyrstal. And the Inild- 
img of the wall of it mas of jasper, and the city was 
pure gold like unto clear glass. And the twelve gates 
were twelve pearls, every several gate was of one pearl, 
and the street of the city was pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass, 

“There never was a King’s palace lighted up 
and adorned like this,” continued Mr. Mather, as 
we went homewards. “It seemeth to be God’s 
design to show how that He can glorify himself 
in the work of His hands, even at this season of 
darkness and death, when all things are sealed up, 
and there be no flowers, nor leaves, nor running 
brooks, to speak of His goodness and sing forth 
His praises. Truly hath it been said, Great things 
doeth He, which we cannot comprehend. For he saith 
to the Snow, Be thou on the earth; likewise to the 
small rain and the great rain of his strength. He seal- 
eth up tic and of every man, that all men may know 
His work. Then the beasts goe into their dens, and 
they remain in their places. Out of the South cometh 
the whirlwind, and cold out of the North. By the 
breath of God is the frost given, and the breadth of the 
waters straitened?? 

March ye 10th—I have been now for manie days 
affected with a great cold and Pleurisie, although, 
by God’s blessing on ‘the means used, I am well 
nigh free from pain, and much relieved, also, from 
a tedious cough. In this sickness ‘I have not’ 
missed the company and kind ministering of my 
dear Cousin Rebecca, which was indeed a great 
comfort. She tells me to-day that the time hath 
been fixed upon for her marriage with Sir Thom- 
as, which did not alittle rejoice me, as I am to goe 
back to mine own countrie in their. companie. I 


long exceedingly tosee onceagain the dear friends. 


4 


from whom I have been separated by manie months | ; 


of time and 6 frombia ib nt 
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porcupine, and hung about with small black and 
white’shells. Her haire, which was exceedingly 
long and black, hung straight down her back, 
and was parted from her forehead, and held by 
means Of a strip of birch bark, wrought with quills 
and feathers, which did encircle her head. She 
speaks the English well, and can write somewhat, 
as well as read. Rebecca, for my amusement, did 
query much with her regarding the Praying In- 
dians ; and on her desiring to know whether they 
did in no wise return to their old practices and 
worships, Wauwoonemeen (for soe she was called 
by her people) told us that they did still hold 
their Keutikaw, or Dance for the Dead; and that 
the ministers, although they did discourage it, 
had not forbidden it altogether, inasmuch as it 
was onlie a Civil Custom of the people, and not a 
religious rite. This Dance did usually take place 
at the end of twelve moons after the death of one 
of their number, and finished the mourning. The 
guests invited bring presents to the bereaved fam- 
ily, of wampum, Beaver skins, corn, and ground- 
nuts, and venison. These presents are delivered 
to a speaker, appointed for the purpose, who takes 
them, one by one, and hands them over to the 
mourners, with a speech entreating them to be 
consoled by these tokens of the love of their 
neighbors, and to forget their sorrows. After 
which, they sit down to cat, and are merry to- 
gether. 

Now it had so chanced that at a Keutikaw 
held the present winter, two men had been taken 
ill, and had died the-next day ; and although Mr. 
Eliot, when he was told of it, laid the blame there- 
of upon their hard dancing until they wére in a 
great heat, and then running out into the snow 
and sharp air to cool themselves, it was thought 
by manie that they were foullie dealt with and 
poysoned. Soe two noted old Powaws from 
Wauhktukook, on the great river Connechticut, 
were sent for to discover the murderers. Then 
these poor heathen got together in a great Wig- 
wam, where the old wizards undertook, by their 
Spells and Incantations, to consult the Invisible 
Powers in the matter. I asked Wauwoonemeen 
if she knew how they did practice on the occa- 
sion ; whereupon she said that none but men were 
allowed to be in the Wigwam, but that she could 
hear the beating of sticks on the ground, and the 
groans and howlings and dismal mutterings of the 
Powaws, and that she, with another young wo- 
man, venturing to peep through a hole in the 
back of the Wigwam, saw a great manie people 
sitting on the ground, and the two Powaws before 
the Fire, jumping and smiting their breasts, and 
rolling their eyes verie frightfullie. 

“ But what came of it?” asked Rebecca. “ Did 
the Evil Spirit whom they thus called upon tes- 
tify against himself, by telling who were his in- 
struments in mischief?” 

The girl said she had never heard of anie dis- 
coverie of the poisoners, if indeed there were 
such. She told us, moreover, that manie of the 
best people in the tribe would have no part in the 
business, ‘counting it sinful ; and that the chief 
actors were much censured by the ministers, and 
soe ashamed of it that they drove the Powaws out 
of the village, the women and boys chasing them 
and beating them with sticks and frozen snow, 
soe that they had to take to the woods in a sorry 
plight. 

We gave the girl some small trinkets and a fair 
piece of cloth for an Apron, whereat she was 
greatlie pleased. -We were all charmed with her 
good parts, sweetness of countenance and dis- 
course, and readie wit, being satisfied thereby 
that Nature knoweth no difference between Eu- 
rope and America in blood, birth, and bodies, as 
we read in Acts 17 that God hath made of one 
blood all mankind. I was specially minded of a 
saying of that ingenious but schismatic man, Mr. 
Roger Williams, in the little booke which he pub- 
lished in England on the Indian tongue: 

“ Boast not, proud English, of thy birth and blood, 
Thy Brother Indiam is by birth as good ; 

Of one Blood God made Him and Thee and All, 
As wise, as fair, as strong, as personall. 

By Nature wrath’s his portion, thine, no more, 
Till Grace his Soule and thine in Christ restore. 
Make sure thy second birth, else thou shalt see 
Heaven ope to Indians wild, but shut to thee!” 

Mar. ye 22nd, 1769.—Spent the afternoon and 
evening yesterday at Mr. Mather’s, with Uncle 
and Aunt, Rebecca and Sir Thomas, and Mr. 
Torrey, of Weymouth, and his wife, Mr. Thacher, 
the minister of the South meeting, and Major 
Simon Willard, of Concord, being present also. 
There was much discourse of certain Antinomi- 
ans, whose loose and scandalous teachings in re- 
spect to works were stronglie condemned, al- 
though Mr. Thacher thought there might be dan- 
ger, on the other hand, of falling into the error of 
the Socinians, who lay such stress upon works, 
that they doe not scruple to undervalue and 
make light of Faith. Mr. Torrey told of some of 
the Antinomians who, being guilty of scandalous 
sins, did nevertheless justify themselves, and plead 
that they were noe lenger under the Law. Sir 
Thomas drew Rebecca and I into a corner of the 
room, saying he was a-weary of soe much dispu- 
tation, and began relating somewhat which befel 
him in a late visit to the New Haven colonie. 
Among other things, he told us that while he was 
there, a maid of nineteen years was put upon trial 
for her life, by complaint of her parents of dis- 
obedience to their commands, and reviling them ; 
that at first the mother of the girl did seem to tes- 
tifie stronglie against her ; but when she had spo- 
ken a few words, the accused crying out with a 
bitter lamentation, that she should be destroyed 
in her youth by the words of her own mother, the 
woman did so soften her testimonie that the Court, 
being in doubt upon the matter, had a consulta- 
tion with the ministers present, as to whether the 
accused girl had made herself justly liable to the 
punishment prescribed for stubborn and rebel- 
lious children in Deut. xxi, 20, 21. It wasthought 
that this law did applie onlie unto a rebellious 
son, according to the words of the text, and that 
a daughter could not be put to death under it; to 
which the Court did assent, and the girl, after 
being admonished, was set free. Thereupon, Sir 
Thomas told us, she ran sobbing into the arms of 
her mother, who did rejoice over her as one rais- 
ed from the dead, and did moreover mightilie 
blame herself for putting her in soe great peril, 
an of her disobedience to the magis- 


Maj. Willard, a pleasant, talkative man, being 
asked by Mr. Thacher some questions pertaining 
to his journey into the New Hampshire, in the 

- year ’52, with the learned and pious Mr. Edward 
Johnson, in obedience to an order of the General 
Court, for the finding the Northernmost part of 
the River Merrimack, gave a little history of the 
same, some parts of which I deemed noteworthy. 
The companie, vonsisting of the two Commis- 
sioners, and: two surveyors, and several Indians 

as guides and hunters, started from Concord about. 
the middle of July, and followed the river on 
which Concord lies, until they came to the great 
Falls of the- Merrimack, st Patucket, where they 
sealegy ees nein 
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Indian girl; one of Mr, Eliot’s flock, of the Natick 
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can, where they took an observation of the lati- 
tude, and set their names Upon a great rock, with 
that of the Worshipful Governor, John Endicut. 
Here was the great lake Winnepiseogee, as large 
overas an English county, with manie islands upon 
it, verie green with trees and vines, and abound- 
ing with squirrels and birds. They spent two 
days at the lake’s outlet, one of them the Sabbath, 
a wonderfully still, quiet day of the midsummer 
“It is strange,” said the Major, “but soe it is, 
that, although a quarter of a century hath gone 
over me since that,day, it is still verie fresh and 
sweet in my memorie. Many times, in my mus- 
ings, I seem to be once more sitting under the beech- 
en trees of Aquedahcan, with my three English 
friends, and I doe verily seem to see the Indians 
squatted on the lake shore, round a fire, cooking 
their dishes, and the smoak thereof curling about 
among the trees over their heads; and beyond 
them is the great lake and the islands thereof, 
some big and others exceeding small, and the 
mountains that doe rise on the other side, and 
whose woody tops showe in the still water as in a 
glass. And, withal, I do seem to have a sense of 
the smell of flowers, which did abound there, and 
of the strawberries with which the old Indian 
cornfield: near unto us was red, they Deing then 
ripe and lusgious'to the taste. It seems, also, as 
if I could hear the bark of my dogg, and the chat- 
ter of squirrels, and the songs of the birds, in 
the thick woods behind us; and, moreover, the 
voice of my friend Johnson, as he did call to mind 
these words of the CIV Psalm: Bless the Lord, 
oh my soul! Who coverest thyself with light, as with 
garment: who stretchest out the heavens like a Cur- 
tain; who layeth the beams of His Chambers in the 
Waters ; who maketh the Clouds His chariot ; and 
walketh upon the Wings of the Wind!” Ahme! 
I shall never truly heare that voice more, unless, 
through God’s mercie, I be permitted to join the 
Saints of light in Praise and Thanksgiving beside 
stiller waters and among greener pastures than 
are those of Aquedahcan,” 

“Fle was a shining light indeed,” said Mr. 
Mather, “and, in view of his loss and that of 
other worthies in Church and State, we may well 
say, as of old, Help, Lord, for the goodlie man 
faileth!” 

Major Willard said that the works of Mr. 
Johnson did praise him, especiallie that monument 
of his piety and learning, “ The History of New 
England, or Wonder-Working Providence of Sion’s 
Saviour,” wherein he did showe himself in verse 
and in prose a workman not to be ashamed. 
There was a piece which Mr. Johnson writ upon 
birchen bark at the head of the Merrimack, dur- 
ing the journey of which he had spoken, which 
had never been printed, but which did more de- 
serve that honor than much of the rhymes with 
which the land now aboundeth. Mr. Mather 
said he had the piece of Bark then in his posses- 
sion, on which Mr. Johnson did write; and, on 
our desiring to see it, he brought it to us, and, as 
we could not well make out the writing thereon, 
he read it as followeth: 

This lonesome Lake, like to a Sea, among ye mountains lies, 

And like a Glass doth show their shapes, and eke the Clouds 
and skies. 

God lays his Chamber’s beams therein, that all his power 
may know, ° 

And holdeth in his fist ye Winds, that else would mar the 
Show. 

The Lord hath blest this Wilderness with Meadows, Streams 
and Springs, 

And like a Garden planted it with green and growing things, 

And filled ye woods with wholesome meats, and eke with 
Fowls ye air, 

And sown ye land with Flowers and Herbs, and fruits of 
savor rare. 


But here ye nations know him not, and come and go ye days, 

Without a morning prayer to him, or evening song of praise ; 

The heathen fish upon ye Lake, or hunt ye woods for meet, 

And like ye brutes doe give no thanks for wherewithal to 
eat. 


They dance in shame and nakedness, with horrid yells to 
hear, 

And like to doggs they make a noise, or screeching Owls 
anear. 

Each tribe like Micah doth its priest or cunning Powah 
keep, 

Yea, wizards who, like them of old, doe mutter an@ doe 
peep. 


A cursed and an evil race, whom Satan doth mislead, 

And rob them of Christ’s hope, whereby he makes them poor 
indeed ; 

They hold ye Waters, and ye Hills, and Clouds, and Stars, 
to be 

Their gods; for, lacking Faith, they doe believe but what 
they see. 


Yet God on them his Sun and Rain doth evermore bestow, 

And ripens all their harvest fields and pleasant fruits also. 

For them he makes ye Deer and Moose, for them ye fishes 
swim, 

And all ye fowls in woods and air are goodlie gifts from Him. 


Yea, more; for them, as for ourselves, hath Christ a ransom 
paid, 

And on himself, their sins and ours, a common burden laid. 

By nature, vessels of God’s wrath, ’tis he alone can give 

To English or to Indians wild the grace whereby we live. 


Oh, let us pray that in these wilds ye Gospel may be 
preach’t, 

And these poor Gentiles of ye woods may by its truth be 
reach’t ; 

That ransomed ones ye tidings glad may sound with joy 
abroad, 

And lonesome Aquedahcan hear ye praises of ye Lord! 





_ For the National Ere. 
RAMBLING EPISTLES FROM NEW YORK. 


BY JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER. 


No. 1. 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. . 

Louder and louder, on each succeeding day, 
waxes the tumultuous hum of this bustling Babel. 
In‘all directions, the great city of the New World 
is stretching forth her restless hands, converting 
silent fields into crowded streets, and invading all 
the old peaceful retreats with the advancing 
thousands of her. fast-growing, heterogeneous 
population. The ancient villages of “Chelsea” 
and “ Greenwich” have been years since wholly 
absorbed, and now “Bloomingdale” and “ York- 
ville” feel the rude grasp of their mighty neigh- 
bor. Farm after farm of the goodly heritage of 
the Dutch has been swallowed up; and the chil- 
dren of those cabbage-growing men who once 
owned the precious acres, clothed in fine linen 
and purple, now shine gloriously in the: world of 
fashion, still exhibiting, in their sturdy loins, and 
nasal and intellectual obtuseness, indubitable ev- 
idence of their respectable and fortunate descent. 
A. street of palaces, running from river to river, 
with Union Square and its magnificent fountain, 
in its centre, now occupies the very heart of that 
pleasant region of suburban gardens, in which 
the well-breeched magnates of other days were 
wont to go forth like Isaac of old to meditate in 
the cheerful. eventide.And then, all along the 
noble rivers which embrace the city in their lov- 
ing arms, how rapidly swells the great tide of life 
and industry! Miles and miles of ships, and 


_brigs, and schooners, and vast floating structures 


propelled by steam ; and what a ceaselees chorus of 

human voices, and. of vehicles, and clank- 

ng of bells, broken in 

upon, ever and anon, by the far-resounding echoes 
hammers, fashioning 
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and husbands, is handsomer than many of the 
most aristocratic mansions of the British metropo- 
lis. Miss Matilda, or the wife of your bosom, buys 
fifty cents worth of calico in an apartment fit for 
the repose of a bottle-nosed Emperor ; and Queen 
Victoria daily eats her mutton and turnips in a 
room not worthy to be mentioned in the same day 
with that in which some half dozen of Mr. Stew- 
art’s nice young men look their prettiest, as they 
retail tape and dimity. Then, again, the in- 
creasing number of articles of comfort and luxury 
which are constantly added to the stock of the 
dealers in all departments of trade, is mark of 
the growth of civilization, refinement, and wealth- 
Let me just mention one fact which struck me 
very agreeably. In one of the large print-shops, 
in Broadway, I found all the best and most recent 
publications of the English engravers; and on 
inquiry I was informed that the fine proof impres- 
sions of these works met a ready sale in this city. 
Now, when it is recollected that the price of some 
of these engravings is as high as forty, fifty, and 
seventy-five dollars, the inference is one highly 
creditable to the taste of our people. I will have 
something to say by and by about the progress of 
the fine arts in our country ; and will now merely 
observe, in this connection; that when people be- 
gin to hang up im their parlors the admirable 
productiens of Landseer, instead of the frightful 
mugs of “ the family,’ and diversify their study 
of the morning newspaper and “Evangelical Li- 
brary,” by dipping occasionally into “Modern 
Painters,” the land we live in is not——becoming 
any more ripe for perdition. 

Nor is the moral side of the picture less cheer- 
ing and hopeful. It is a very good thing to be 
occasionally tried in the furnace. A slight singe- 
ing often brings a man to his senses. But it is, I 
think, a fact well established, that a moderate de- 
gree of temporal prosperity operates beneficially 
upon the moral health of communities. There is 
not much danger of aplethora of wealth in our 
system at present. In natural resources, our 
country is the richeston the face of the globe; 
in actual wealth, so far as money is concerned, it is 
one of the poorest. The salutary law of labor is 
almost universally operative amongst us. But 
labor brings to all, generally speaking, a fair re- 
ward. Whatever spectres may fill them with ter- 
ror, on the visions of no man here, does that 
gaunt figure of Absolute Want obtrude, which 
dogs the footsteps of millions in other lands, often 
noiselessly gliding even into the halls of affluence, 
to fill with fear and trembling the hearts of the 
master and his guests. Undoubtedly, this circum- 
stance contributes not s little to the buoyancy, 
the elasticity, the extraordinary recuperative en- 
ergy, which characterize American human. na- 
ture. One of the most painfully correct portrait- 
ures in Thackery’s excellent sketches of English 
society, is that of poor old Ledley, the ruined 
merchant. He sinks at once beneath the stun- 
ning blow. He throvs up his arms and flounders 
about for a few moments, and the place that knew 
him, knows him no more. He perishes from the 
sight of men; and formany years lives in almost 
dumb resignation to his fate, till death at last 
shuts out the sorrowful world from his eyes for- 
ever: But how many Ledleys have been kicked. 
and cuffed by outrageous fortune from one end of 
Wall street to the other, and yet they still flourish 
like a green bay tree! One day your hero is 
sprawling—the breath ¢lean knocked out of him, 
you say—but, lo! on the next he is enagaged ina 
fiercer conflict with th¢ world than ever. It has 
been said, indeed, that some of these encounters 
are not without resemblance to certain transactions 
in the ring, in which Tom Crib or Black Bill con- 
soles himself, as he bites the dust, with reflec- 
tions which, if trumpeted about, would not be 
equally agreeable to all his friends and support- 
ers. Certain it is, that*occasionally we do meet 
with a case of remarkably rapid “ convalescence ” 
in the regions where our merchants 

“ Most do congregate.” 

You see, my dear friend, how nobly I promise 
to vindicate the title of these sheets. But the 
remedy is nigh at hand, sparkling and crackling 
on that cheerful hearth, around which a pleasant 
party of friends, of whom a wayfarer I wot of 
was one, held converse not many days since. How- 
ever, I was scribbling something about the moral 
aspect of this great city, and wastrying to convey 
the idea, that the temporal prosperity of the great 
mass of its population had a tendency in favor 
of morality and virtue. And so I think it is. 
Church building is going on famously. The pub- 
lic charitable institutions are increasing in num- 
ber and usefulness. Benevolent enterprises meet 
with abundant favor. The education of the 
poorer classes engages much attention, and the ar- 
ticle improves in quality. A noble edifice, to be 
appropriated to the “ Free Academy,” will soon 
ornament the upper part of the city. Sectarian 
asperities seem to be undergoing a softening pro- 
cess. “The calf and the young lion and the fat- 
ling together,” have been of late occasionally 
known to associate without any awful catastro- 

he —Calvinistic shepherds have gathered in 
Methodist lambs, and anti-Pedobaptists have 
worshipped in peace by the side of true blue dis- 
ciples of the Westminster school, Bnt more anon 
of the moral and religious characteristics of our 
American Babylon. 
POLITICS—THE FREE SOIL MOVEMENT. 

Nearly a year has, I believe, elapsed since I 
last wrote you from this metropolis. An event- 
fal year! There has been a great commotion in 
the valley of dry bones. Venerable noodles, who 
have heretofore politics in New York, 
are dumb-foundered. It is infinitely amusing to 
study the antics of the poor old creatures, as, like 
— bats in the light of noon, they wheel blindly 
about, and, 

Hodting at the glorious sun in heaven, 
Cry out—where is it ? 


They have not yet been able to get up a decent 
apology for a Cass meeting in this city. As for 
the Democracy of the State, they have thrown 
themselves bodily into the free movement of 
thetime. Old Hunkerism isindespair. After all 
its twistings, and turnings, and elaborate efforts 
to secure “ the ee it finds that it is “no go ;” 
and, utterly disgusted at the disobedience of its 
guardian ward, it turns up the whites of its blood- 
shot eyes, and sings, lugubriously— 

“Our Polly is a sad slut, nor heeds what we have taught her, 


We wonder any man alive would ever rear a daughter! 
For when she’s dreat, with care and cost, all fine and tempt- 


lig ted ede trou a cucumber, she flings herself away !” 
It would almost melt a heart of stone to witness 
the wreck and ruin wrought by the atrocious 
Free Soil br tipag Sig this, the very citidel of 
the “pale face.” No more symposiums at the 
“ Pewter Mug!” Nomore triumphant orgies at 
old Tammany! Wherenow the valiant gangs, 
who, with torch and banner— 
In linked sweetness long drawn out— 

were wont to invade Broadway, and shout the 
lories of Jeames K. Polk? Where now the 
Giceros who were accustomed to irritate the 
lungs of the patriotic tag-rag-and-bobtail at “tre- 
méndous mass meetings” in the Park? Alas! 


! 1— 
wast. Thay deve at By envious. winds 


bond— 
foom the sight of men and urchins! 
Nor has the evil of these revolut days— 
plague on them !—fallen only on the “ fierce De- 
mocracy.” In the opposite camp, pout heard 
the voice of lamentation and woe—Whiggery 
weeping for her children, and refusing to’ be com- 
forted, because they are not. Some fanny 
meetings we have had—Clay meetings, an Taylor 


‘meetings, and conciliatory meetings, and indigna- 
ti 


ion meetings—but one of the most amusing was 
the late Leslie Coombs meeting. Great was the 
em was the flow of 
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rear of the platform, where, am happy to say, 
he obtained immediate relief by the administra- 
tion of that economica! and efficacious remedy in 
such cases—a North British emetic. Very wrath- 
ful were some of the “ all-the-decency” at this 


unfortunate incident; but what is more ae 
igs 


tant, very wearied are many intelligent W 

with the stale commonplaces, the thread-bare 
slang, and worn-out clap-traps of their itinerant 
spouters. The scales are falling from men’s eyes, 
in a far different sense from that meant by Mr. 
Speaker Winthrop, who surveys the whole polit- 


ical creed of modern Whiggery, with its score of 


contradictory articles, and avers that he has 
“stomach for them all.” A new element has been 
infused into the politics of the country, grand 
enough to ennoble even the contests of the party 
arena. No longer dependent on small issues con- 
nected with the interests of a dozen sneaking stock- 
jobbers, or a few greedy fabricators of six-penny 
calico, the struggle for political power is hereafter 
to be decided on principles, whose advocacy may 
well inspire the loftiest ambition; and, in the 


study and contemplation of which, the minds of 


the wisest and best of men acquire fresh purity 
and vigor. Away with your miserable harangues 
about Buena Vista and the surrender of Hall— 
your childish iteration of the pet phrases, “ Give 
em a little more grape, Captain Bragg !”—your 
solemn assurances that General Cass will beard 
the British lion in his den—away with the twad- 
dle of your coarse and vulgar whisky-drinking 
demagogues, who, with all the modesty of parrots, 
scream from one end of the country te the other, 
the thrice-told tale of dull vituperation and abuse t 
Wretched pedlars, your “occupation’s gone!” A 
great thought has taken possession of the souls of 
men, and agitates the with profound emotion. 
Humanity, in all its mysterious sanctity, in allits 
priceless value—Justice, in all its divine excel- 
lence, in all its beauteous exactness—Freedom, 
not as when, 
‘* Drest in blood-stained vest,’ 


she “to every Knight her war-song sang” but 
clad in the celestial raiment. of Christian truth, 
and chanting the holy hymn which the shepherds 
heard of old at Bethlehem of Judea—these, these 
are the grand themes which now stir the hearts 
of the people. Yes; wise men of the East, wise 
in thy generation, the scales are falling from men’s 
eyes! The year of shams, and tricks, and impos- 
tures, and juggleries, is gone. Here, in this great 
city, and throughout this mighty State, I behold, 
at this hour, the certain progress of that move- 
ment, before which the enemies of truth and lib- 
erty are to be scattered, one day, like chaff be- 
fore the wind ! 


aii ms 


x’> There isa really refreshing vigor in the 


following lines, which contrasts favorably with 


any version we have ever seen of the story of the 
fond Cretan Princess, and that immortal rascal, 
her betrayer. If we may credit Plutarch, there 
were two maidens of the name of Ariadne on the 
island of Naxos, one of whom mourned for The- 
seus, while the other married Bacchus. Is it not 
possible that the two legends relate to the same 
heroine ?—and would not such a good bye as we 


have here for the cold and treacherous demigod 
well become one wha in the place of gratifying 
the vanity of her false lover by dying for him, 


atoned for his loss by wedding the jolly god of 


hilarity and good cheer —thus illustrating that 
natural revulsion from the unsatisfying dreams 
of sentimentalism, to the homely but substantial 
joys of commonplace life? We are not able to 
say where the poem was originally published, as 
we find it in the newspapers without credit. We 
take pleasure in transferring it to our columns, 


not only on account of its merit, but because of 


the interest which we know is widely felt in the 


author of some of the finest of our Lyrics of 


Freedom. J.G. W. ° 





ARIADNE. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 





The demigod, Theseus, having won the love of Ariadne, 


daughter of the King of Crete, deserted her on the isle of 


Naxos. In Miss Bremer’s “H. Family,” the blind 
girl is described as singing “ Ariadne a Navos,” in which 
Ariadne is represented as following Theseus, climbing a 
high rock to watch his departing vessel, and calling upon 
him, in her despairing anguish. 








Daughter of Crete—how one brief hour, 
E’en in thy young love’s early morn, 

Sends storm and darkness o’er thy bower— 
Oh doomed, oh desolate, oh lorn! 

The breast which pillowed thy fair head 
Rejects its burden—and the eye, 
Which looked its love so earnestly, 

Its last cold glance hath on thee shed ; 

The arms which were thy living zone, 

Around thee closely, warmly thrown, 

Shall others elasp—deserted one! 


Yet, Ariadne, worthy thon 
Of the dark fate which meets thee now, 
For thou art grovelling in thy wo— 
Arouse thee! joy to bid him go; 
For god above, or man below, 
Whose love’s warm and impetuous tide 
Cold interest or selfish pride 
Can chill, or stay, or tura aside, 
Is all too poor end mean a thing 
One shade o’er woman’s brow to fling, 
Of grief, regret, or fear— 
To cloud one morning’s golden light— 
Distorb the sweet dreams of one night— 
To cause the soft lash of her eye 
To droop one moment mournfully, 
Or tremble with one tear! 


Tis thou should’st triumph—thou art free 
From chains which bound thee for a while— 
This, this the farewell meet for thee, 
* Proud Princess on that lonely isle: 


*Go—to thine Athens bear thy faithless name! 
“Go, base betrayer of a holy trust! 
Oh, I could bow me in my utter shame, 
And lay my crimson forehead in the dust, 
If I had ever loved thee as thou art, 
Foiding mean falsehood to my high true heart! 


“ But thus I loved thee not—before me bowed 
A being glorious in majestic pride, 
And breathed his love, and passionately vowed 
To worship only me, his peerless bride; 
And this was thou—but crowned, enrobed, entwined, 
With treasures borrowed from my own rich mind! 


“T knew thee not a creature of my dreams, 
And my rapt soul went floating into thine! 
My love around thee poured such halo-beams 
Had’st thou been true had made thee all divine— 
And I, too, seemed immortal in v4 bliss, 
When my glad lip thrilled to thy burning kis! 


* Shrunken and shrivelled into Theseus now 

Thon stand’st. Behold, the gods have blown away 
The airy crown that glittered on thy brow— 

The gorgeous robes which wrap’d thee fora day; 
Around thee scaree one fluttering fragment clings— 
A poor lean beggar in all glorious things! 


“ Nor will I deign to cast on thee my hate— 
It were a ray to tinge with splendor still 
The dull, dim twilight of thy after fate— 
Thou shalt pass from me like a dream of ill— 
Thy name be but a thing that crouching stole, 
Like a poor thief, all noiseless from my soni! 


“Though thou hast dared to steal the eacred flame 
From out that soul’s high heaven, she sets thee free; 
Or only chains thee with thy sounding shame— 
~Her memory is no Caucasus for thee } - 
And e’en her hevering bate would o’er thee fling 
Too much of glory from its shadowy wing! 


“ Thon think’st to leave my life a lonely night— 
Ha! it is night all glorious.with its stars! 
Hopes yet unclouded beaming forth their light, 
And Tree thonghts rolling in their silver cars! 
And queenly pride, serene, and cold, and high, 
Moves the of its calm, clear sky !J 


“If poor and humbled thou believest me, 
ole of a demigod, how blind art thou! 
For I am rich—in scorn to pour on thee! _- 
And gods shall bend from = Olympus’ brow, 
And gaze in wonder on my ide, 
Naxos be hallowed, I be deified!’ 


On the tall cliff where cold and pale 
Thou watchest bis receding sail 
Where thon, the daughter ofa King, 
Wail’st like a wind ‘8 str’ 
Bend’st like a weak wilted flower 
Before a summer evening’s shower— 
There should’st thou rear thy royal form, 
Like & young oak amid the storm, 





, , Unriven! 
Let thy last glance burn through the air, 
And fall far upon him there, 

Like lightning stroke from heaven! 


There should’st thou mark o'er billowy crest 
His white sail fintter and depart, _ 
No wiid fears surging at thy breast, 
No vain hopes qaivering round thy heart ; 
And this brief, sa | prayer alone 
Leap from thy lips te Jove’s high throue: 


“ Just Jove! wrathfal vengeance stay, 
And speed the tor on his way! 
Make vain the siren’s silver song, . 
er the v dw waters send his barque 

pee rt ng 

Kea drive hiss Oo his dastard track! 

And biast him, should he dare to turn!” 
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SYMPATHY’S TIE. 


ne 


BY MARY IRVING. 


‘T been inco 


A look, a “ word in kindness spoken,’” 
Have bound my heart to thine; 

And never can that bond by broken, 
While throbs a pulse of mine. 


My heart was very sad and lonely, 
ning for sympathy; 
And thou—of all the world, thou only— 
Did’st give it unto me. 


A cup of water to the fainting 
Is a life-remembered thing; 
Bat sympathy unto the panting 

A richer offering. 


Thou wert to me almost a stranger, 
And many an eye should bend 

More tenderly on earth’s tired ranger 
Than thine, my truest friend. 


My truest friend! thou little knowest 
é bliss thy smile imparts, 
Shedding, like Heaven, where’er thou goest, 
Sunshine on human hearts. 


Thou'rt ripening early for that Heaven, 
Oa of —— birth— 
8 long 8) angel steps were given 
To tread our fallen earth. . 


Go on—thy jewels round thee gather, 
Bright as the beaven-born stars; 
I'd choose thy crown of glory rather 
many a seraph wears. 
Oh, who would walk this earth uncaring 
For hearts that bleed and break, 


When one kind smile from dark despairing 
L Se weary a soul might wake! 


Prairie de la Fleur, August 8, 1848. 





For the National Era. 
POWER OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


OVER SLAVERY. 
No. 6. 

Has the General Government power to abolish 
Slavery in the States ? 

To decide this question, we must turn to the 
Constitution itself. For if the necessary powers 
are not granted in that instrument, the question 
must be decided in the negative. The Govern- 
ment can rightfully do nothing except what it is 
empowered to do in the Constitution. 

“The Government of the United States can 
claim no powers which are not granted in the 
Constitution; and the powers actually granted 
must be such as are expressly given, or given by 
necessary implication.”— Martin vs. Hunter’s lessee ; 
1 Wheaton’s Reports, 326. 

It has been shown, in the second number of this 
discussion, that we live under two distinct, inde- 
pendent Governments—State and National—and 
that, though the sovereignty of the States is unim- 
paired, they are subordinate to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, wherever the latter is empowered by 


Slaughter, that “ the Constitution treats of the 
slaves as persons,” and “ acts alike on all the States.” 


prived of his liberty when under State jurisdic- 


they have the same rights under the Constitution 
that we have. 
State Governments for personal protection, so are 
the slaves. The latter is the principle on which 
the Government has uniformly been administered, 
and the following are some of the reasons urged 
in support of it: 

1. The People did not establish the Federal 
Government to protect themselves from the States. 
In fact, personal protection was not one of the 
objects in uniting under the Constitution. Those 


the several States to form a common, central Gov- 
ernment, were of a very different nature. They 
found no fault with their own State Governments 
in respect to personal liberty. ‘But the Confede- 
ration was not only too weak for any service, for 
want of a power to tax the people—it had no power 


another. Here was the trouble. Different States 
made conflicting laws, and established hostile 
rules of commercial intercourse, involving their 
citizens in contests ; and the Confederation had 
no power to arbitrate between them. In the elo- 
quent language of Webster—“ the country had 
peace, but little domestic tranquillity ; liberty, but 
few of its blessings, and none of its security. The 
States had struggled together, but their union was 
imperfect. They had freedom, but not an establish- 
ed course of justice. The Constitution was there- 
fore formed, as it professes to be, ‘ to insure domes- 
tic tranquillity, to form a more perfect union, to 
establish justice, and to secure the blessings of lib- 
erty? ” 

The objects of the Government being of this 
general nature, the powers conferred upon it were 
the same. The protection of individual liberty 
was left, where it was before, to the State Gov- 
ernments. If these are false to their trust, there 
is no human tribunal to which appeal can be made. 
This is the condition of all the people, both North 
and South. 

Hence the United States Courts are limited in 
their jurisdiction to those cases where the State 
courts have no power to act.—Article ITI, section 2. 
Beyond the line here drawn, the United States 
courts cannot go. If I transgress a State law, or 
the common law, within any of the States, I must 
be punished by the State courts, if at all. For 
“the Federal courts have no common law juris- 
diction in criminal cases,” United States vs. Hudson 
& Goodwin, 7 Cranch Rep., 32;) “nor can any one 
be prosecuted in the Federal courts on a State 
law."—1 Kent’s Com., 333. Therefore, if I am 
kidnapped and enslaved, in any State in which I 
reside, none of the Federal courts can help me, 
any more than they can punish in ordinary cases 
of larceny, or murder. These things are left ex- 
clusively to the cognizance of the States—and it 
could not be otherwise without destroying their 
independence. 

2. If we examine the Constitution itself, we 
find no powers granted to the General Govern- 
ment by which it can abolish slavery in the 
States* The following provisions have been 
claimed as conferring such powers : 

“ The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be sus ” &e.— Article I, section 9. 

That this writ, whenever it can be granted, 
denies the right of property in man, may be true. 
That some of the slaves in this country—those in 
the District of Columbia, for instance—have a 
right to this writ from the Federal courts, has 
also been admitted. But that the United States 
courts can grant this writ to slaves in the States, 
may well be questioned. } 

1. The writ of habeas corpus is a common law writ, 
and “the Federal courts have no common law 
jurisdiction in criminal cases.” They, therefore, 
would have had no power to issue this writ at all, 
had it not been conferred by statute, This power 
was given to each of the judges by the Congress 
of 1789; but Congress could not authorize them 
to grant it, except in cases within their jurisdiction, 
which is strictly defined and limited by the Con- 
stitution itself. So that the courts have no power 
to grant the writ, except in cases within their ju- 
risdiction. They can grant it in no case at common 
law. No-one can have any doubt on this point, 
who will examine ‘the able opinion of the court, 
given by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case Ex 
parte Bollman, §¢.,4 Oranch Rep. 75. 


this country, as derived from England, where it 
was settled in favor of liberty, in the Sommersett 
ease. It has also been contended that the Decla- 
ration of Independence should be regarded as a 

of our common law. The soundness of these 
views it is not necessary to discuss. For, admit- 
ting them to be correct, they prove nothing as to 
the powers of the General Government. State 
Governments have undisputed: power to change 
the common law ute, except so far as it has 
into the Constitution. And 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts being de- 
rived from the Constitution, and limited by it, it is 
not affected at all by the common law... 

2.: The: provision of the Constitution .above 
quoted confers no power on thé General Govern- 
ment to grant this writ in any case. The people 
of each State have a right to it at common law 


ment, being supreme, would have a right to sus- 
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the Constitution to act. On which of these two 
Governments do the People depend to protect their 
personal liberty? This involves the whole ques- 
tion under consideration. For it was well said 
by Judge McLean, in the case Groves et al. vs. 


If, therefore, a citizen of a free State, being de- 


tion, can appeal to the National Government for 
help—so may every slave in the country. For 


But if we are left to our several 


evils which made it necessary for the People of 


to protect the citizens of one State against those of 


Much has been said about the common law of 
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Only one attempt has been made since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution to suspend the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus. This was at the time 
of the alleged treason of Burr, under Jefferson’s 
administration. A bill for its suspension was car- 
ried in the Senate, but_it was lost in the House, 
by a vote of 113 to 19. So that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has never suspended the writ, and it 
probably never will, except in some very uncom- 
mon emergency. 


nppanainnate 
From the New York Tribune. 


SOUTHERN DEMOCRACY. 


A young Scotchman, named Robert Edmund, 
has for some years been employed as a private 
teacher and Methodist local preacher in St. 
Matthew’s Parish, South Carolina, about seventy 
miles west of Charleston. He was well treated 
until it was whispered about that, in his pri- 
vate conversations with slaveholders, he had ex- 
pressed his abhorrence of Slavery, with its cruel- 
ties and pollutions, and his earnest hope that it 
might not be extended into new territory. For 
this—but we will let one of “the Chivalry” tell 
the story in the following letter to the South Car- 
olinian. You can gee the lies stick out in it, but 
we print it verbatim, viz : 

“ About six months ago, a man by the name of 
Edmond, who called himself a Scotchman, came 
into the lower part of this parish, as a teacher, 
and succeeded in getting up a small school. After 
some time, however, it was discovered that the 
$ instruction of the rising generation’ was not his 
principal object. By unguarded expressions which 

by his géneral conduct toward the 
negroes of the neighborhood, and by his deliver- 
ing @ course of sermons—always expressing a de- 
sire to preach to them alone, without the presence 
of white persons. Being thwarted, however, in 
his efforts to effect this latter—his most darling 
object—by the vigilance of the neighbors, with a 
blindness and fanaticism which I am unable to 
comprehend, he avowed himself publiclygm Abo- 
litionist, denounced Slavery, and said that it was 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity. “Our high- 
minded and spirited citizens waited for nothing 
more; and, a few evenings afterward, a party of 
six or seyen, disguised not unlike the famous 
Bostonians when they overthrew the obnoxious 
tea, with certainly as laudable an object in view, 
entered his school-room, and without ceremony 
dissolved the relations existing between master 
and pupil, led him out to a convenient thicket, 
and substituted for his thin apparel a coat consist- 
ing of the inside of a pine and the outside of a 
e. I will not stop here to describe the un- 
seemly and ludicrous figure which he presented 
as he wended his course up hill and down dale, 
until he reached his place of refuge. 
“He was amazed, of course, swore vengeance, 


‘and reported the case to a squire on the follow- 


ing day. He described the exact modus operandi, 
(I should like to have heard it,) and while he was 
thus pouring balm upon his wounded spirits by 
availing himself of the all-powerful arm of the 
law, his idea of South Carolina protection was 
very much lessened, and his ardor very much 
cooled, by the arrival of a few gentlemen depu- 
tized by the citizens of the neighborhood, who 
informed him that if he did not leave in five 
hours, they would give him thirty-nine lashes; 
if not in five afterward, they would give him 
thirty-nine more ; and if he still persisted in re- 
maining, that they would complete the coat of 
the evening before, by giving him hemp for his 
cravat. It is useless to say that he took the hint, 
and I suppose by this time is in the heart of 
Abolitionism, consoling himself with the reflec- 
tion that he has been a martyr to the cause of the 
regeneration and disenthralment of the unhappy 
and oppressed sons of Africa.” 
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SONNETS FOR THE TIMES. 


BY CHARLES I, SMITH. 





“ He is the Freeman whom the Truth makes free.” 


Who is the Freeman, Democrat who goes, 

In stiff-necked stature, shouting to the poll, 

And, with the proud patrician’s, on the roll 
Writes down his name, and his free ballot throws? 
Not simply he, th’ unwilling slave, who dogs 

His slow life to the quarry task each day, 

Brooks scarce a grosser vassalage, and may 
Be freer in his bonds than he who clogs 
The conscious path of duty with the chain 

Of party servitude, shuts from the light 

The fair conviction of the truth and right, 

And gives his hand an nureluctant rein, 
Despite the purer prompting of the heart, 
To act the soulless mercenary’s part. 

But he who, fearless-hearted, singly, stands 

His honest prompting principles beside, 

Although opposing meititudes deride, 

And leaves the grasp of spoils to baser hands, 
Heeds not when ranting demagogues declaim, 
Who mould their words with sure and cunning art, 
To reach the simple, unsuspecting heart, 
And chuckle with a triumph, void of shame, 
O’er the duped minions of their guilty sway; 

Who with, not for, a party gives his vote, 

And through the gauze of prejudice fears not 
To look, where reason points the surer way ; 
Who dares old friendships and old creeds forsake, 
Ani where the right is, there his post to take. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 1848. 


——_—— 


CASTING VOTE OF MR. VAN BUREN. 

The calumny which charges Mr. Van Buren 
with giving the casting vote, while Vice Presi- 
dent, “for a law” authorizing postmasters to open 
the mails to search for incendiary publications, is 
still floating in the newspapers, notwithstanding 
its refutation. We saw it yesterday in a speech 
of B. F. Hallett, a friend of Mr. Cass, published 
in the Boston Post. This man probably repeated 
it from. Mr. Webster’s speech, and would doubt- 
less, if he was called to account for the slander, 
shelter himself behind Mr. Webster’s authority. 
When men like Mr. Webster adopt a false state- 
ment, there are hundreds of smaller men who 
do not scruple to repeat it after him, even if they 
are convinced of its falsehood. 

Mr. Webster’s charge is explicitly this: Mr. 
‘Van Buren voted for such a law,. To vote for a 
law is to vote for its passage, to vote for making it 
a part of the statutes of the land. The casting 
vote given by Mr. Van Buren was on the ques- 
tion whether the bill be engrossed and read a 
third time. It was-not “for the law,” as Mr. 
Webster affirms, and as he most strangely asserts 
that he remembers, but it was for the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill—a wholly dif- 
ferent question. The effect of Mr. Van Buren’s 
vote was to bring the’ bill to a direct vote on its 
final passage; which it was desirable should be 
had as soon as possible, and which resulted in the 
decided rejection and defeat of the bill. 

But it is said by a morning paper, that a vote 
on the engrossment and third reading of a bill is 
almost a test vote. There is no more truth in this 
than there is in Mr. Webster’s assertion that Mr. 
Van Buren voted “for the law” in question. In 
more than half the instances, there are Senators 
voting for the engrossing and reading of a bill, 
who do not finally vote for its passage. A very 
bad measure, disapproved by a majority of the 
Senate, often finds the grace to be allowed to a 
through all the s' of, legislation to the last, 
and is then rejected by a decisive vote. This is 
often done by way of giving fair play and due con- 
sideration to a measure upon which any consider- 
able or respectable number of the Senate have set 
their hearts. i) on: Tye 

The very intention of this bill for authorizing 
the postmasters to make inquisition into the con- 
tents of the mails, shows how groundless, and 
even silly, is the pretext that the vote for a third 
reading is a test vote. When the bill went to a 
third reading, it seemed as if half the membors of 
the Senate was in its favor—there was a tie— 
when the question of its passage was taken, it was 
rejected by twenty-five votes to nineteen—a ma- 
jority of six against the bill. What. nonsense is 
it, then, to talk of the yote for a third reading as 
a test vote, by way of palliating the falsehood of 
callitig Such a vote a direct vote in favor of the 
provisions of the bill. 

The menacing tone in which Mr. Webster 
speaks of this bill are not a little remarkable. He 
has no more severer censure to pass upon it than 


to call it “a law of doubtful emma f to say 


the least.” It was a most detestable inquisi- 
torial measure, and go the Senate seem to have 
thought who rejected it. Mr. Webster admits its 
constitutionsli . We should like to hear in what 
of chi Coantitaito ition he discovered this power 
the Government to interfere by way of regulat- 
pinion between man 
ery strong 
induce’ to vote for the’ bill himeelf. 
WS induce’ Rita W'". New: York Exvening: Pest, 
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WASHINGTON, OCTOBER 12, 1848. 


HORACE MANN’S SPEECH. 


Sometime ago we commenced a neat quarto 
publication, for the sake of embodying in it mat- 
ters suitable for general circulation. It was en- 
titled “ The Compiler” ‘The Free Soil Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, having assumed 
the responsibility of it, have issued another num- 
ber, containing Horace Mann’s great speech, 
which lately appeared in the Era. -They will 
dispose of extra copies at $1 per hundred, or 121¢ 
cents per dozen. The form is very neat, and well 
adapted for a wide circulation, and the copies 
will be subject’ only to newspaper postage. We 
hope orders may be sent in immediately to Messrs. 
Buell & Blanchard, Washington, D. C. 


LETTER OF WILLIS HALL. 


We rejoice to see that the example of the edi- 
tor of the Tribune does not find an “imitator in 
Willis Hall, the most prominent leader in the 
late Clay movement in New York. See his noble 


letter on our fourth page. 
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BE ON YOUR GUARD. 


The activity of the Congressional Cass and 
Taylor Committees in this place is marvellous 
They are writing, printing, and franking docu- 
ments, without ceasing—documents designed for 
every latitude and longitude. Both agree in 
Waging ® most unscrupulous warfare against the 
Free Soil Presidential ticket. Last week we had 
eccasion to notice a pamphlet on Van Buren, in- 
tended for Anti-Slavery readers. Since then, an- 
other has appeared, from the same mint, bearing 
the title, “The Charles F. Adams Platform, or a 
Looking-Glass for the Worthies. of the Buffalo 
Convention.” It is evidently designed for the lat- 
itude of New England; and ere this, we presume, 
myriads of copies, under the frank of Truman 
Smith, or some other member of Congress, are on 
their way to Taylor Committees and Secretaries, 
to bé distributed in every Free Soil neighborhood 
in thiffpection. Let our friends be on the alert, 
to expose falsehood and misrepresentation. Let 
them remember that the same men who are 80 
disinterestedly laboring to arouse their distrust 
of Martin Van Buren, are at the very same time 
franking innumerable documents to the South, to 
demonstrate Mr. Fillmore’s fidelity to the inter- 
ests of Slavery. We are on the spot; we can see 
what is going on; we know whereof we affirm. 
Once more, we say to our friends everywhere, be 
on your guard, These men, who manifest so much 
anxiety to enlighten you, will tell just enough of 
the truth to promote their object, which is, to win 
you from the support ef Free Soil to that of Sla- 
very Extension candidates. 

ee es eS 


SKETCHES OF MODERN REFORMS AND RE- 
FORMERS. 


From the subjoined note, our readers will per- 
ceive that the author of the very able series of 
Sketches, on “ Modern Reforms and Reformers 
in England,” is desirous of suspending his work 
until after the Presidential election in Novem- 
ber. 

“In my series of Sketches,” he writes, “I have 
reached a natural place for resting for a few 
weeks—having finished the period from 1793 to 
1828, during which much was attempted, but 


nothing completed except the abolition of the 
slave trade. 

“From this spot onward to the close, I shall pre- 
sent the subjects of the Repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts—Catholic Emancipation—the Re- 
form Bill—West India Abolition—the Irish Re- 
peal Agitation — Corn-law Repeal — Chartism— 
the Free Suffrage Movement —Seotch Church 
Division — Irish Affairs, &c.; interspersing no- 
tices of O'Connell, Shiel, Brougham, Grey, Rus- 
sell, Peel, Buxton, Clarkson, Sturge, Cobden, 
O’Conner, George Thompson, Dr. Chalmers, J. 
A. James, Macauley, the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
Mrs. Fry, Lady Byron, Mrs. Opie, &c., all drawn 
from my personal observation of these persons. 

“Now, in discussing these matters and individ- 
uals, I wish to do justice to the subject and to the 
Era, as far as I am able, not to speak of myself. 
But, I can do this much better after the canvass 
is over, than during its turmoil and din. Besides, 


I have engagements to speak, which cover the 
next four weeks, more or less of the time, and will 
keep me on the wing, not to mention three heavy 
professional engagements. 


“You, your paper, and your readers, are, like 
oe absorbed in Free Soil, and will be till the 
election. 


“IT submit, then, whether it would not be better 
to defer the series till then.” 


We shall release our correspondent till the 
time designated, when the reader may expect to 
have the pleasure of hearing from him again. 

Lege Ed. Era. 


ELECTION IN GEORGIA, 


_—— 


The election in Georgia has made no change in 
the relative party strength of the Congressional 
delegation. The following members are chosen : 


Whigs. Democrats. 
Thomas Butler King, M. J. Wellborn, 
Allen F. Owen, Hugh A. Haralson, 
Alex. H. Stephens, Thomas C. Hackett, 
Robert Toombs. Howell Cobb. 


The Whigs claim that they have reduced the 
Democratic majority.in the State. The Macon 
Journal says that Taylor’s gain in 71 counties is 
751 over the vote for Governor of last year, when 
the Democratic majority was 1,298, 

The Democrats claim an increase in the popu- 
lar vote. The difference either way is very little, 
and scarcely affords ground for any inference as 
to the vote on the Presidential election, except 
that it will be a close contest in Georgia. 


FLORIDA. 


The Whigs ‘claim that they have swept the 

’ board in this State, The Democrats deny it, and 

contend that things are about in statu quo. The 

Telegraph was used to produce some effect on the 

elections in Ohio and Pennsylvania, so that we 
shall have to wait for the truth. 


a 


OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


The elections in these States took place last 
Tuesday. The result we shall be able to com- 
municate next week. It is well understood, and 
by honorable men will not be disguised, that the 

~ result in Ohio will furnish no ground for esti- 
' mating the result of the Presidential election. 


1 a 


Seabury Ford; the gubernatorial candidate of the: 


Whigs, being an Abolitionist, and having given 
no intimation of a purpose to sustain Gen. Taylor, 
secures a large majority of the votes of the Free 

_ Soilers, and even the Democrats admitted that he 
_ ‘would probably be elected. bi 

The election of Congressmen, will furnish no 

' better test. In several districts; the Free Soil 

men run candidates of their own; in others, they 

_ would divide between Whig and Democratic can- 

didates pledged to the Wilmot Proviso; in others, 

they would concentrate upon Whig candidates, 

pledged against General Taylor. 

__, As general rule, in both States, the candidates 

for Congress of both the old parties were account- 
ed Wilmot Proviso men. |. . | , 


bs +f ‘ 


| «Tuy Dairy Rerveric.”—The Free Soil Daily 
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neither temporary nor partial; its character will 
be liberal and | ressive, and its relations to 
party organization reer. We affect no flash in- 
dependewee of our friends, and we habitually re- 
spect public sentiment; but we will not expose 
opinion and principle in the market, nor purchase 
ease and prosperity by their sacrifice. 

Long life to the “ Daily Republic.” 


GENERAL CASS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


We shall continue to expose the duplicity of 
the Cass and Taylor parties, although at the risk 
of wearying our readers. Nothing can be more 
injurious to public virtue than the mode in which 
these organizations conduct their operations. 

General Cass in his Nicholson letter takes the 
ground that Congress has no jurisdiction over the 
subject of slavery in the territories: 

“T am opposed,” he says, “to the exercise of 
any jurisdiction by Congress over this matter ”— 
“because I do not see in the Constitution any 
grant of the requisite power to Congress.” 

Any bill on this subject, therefore, whether 
enacting the principle of the Wilmot Proviso, or 
that of the Missouri Compromise, or allowing the 
existence of slavery in the territories, would, in 
his judgment, be beyond the power of Congress ; 
in other words, unconstitutional. The favorite doc- 
trine of the Cass party just now is, the transcend- 
ent importance of the veto prerogative. General 
Cass regards this as a high conservative element 
of the Constitution, to be used for its preserva- 
tion, and for the rights of the States. Necessa- 
rily, should such a bill pass Congress, he would 
be bound in consistency to arrest it by his veto. 
To this act he is as solemnly pledged as if he had 
written down the pledge in so many words. 

Now, let us see how his friends in different 
latitudes construe him. 

The Richmond (Va) Enquirer, quoting the 
declaration of General Cass above quoted, re- 
marks : 

“If Co has no jurisdiction over slavery, 
it cannot pass the Wilmot Proviso to exclude it, 
or any act whatever, either to regulate, exclude, 
or annihilate it ; for the Proviso, as well as every 
such act, necessarily involves an exercise of such 
jurisdiction. And if it has not got this jurisdiction, 
because the Constitution does not’ grant it, then 
its exercise by Congress must be unconstitu- 
tional.” 

The Washington Union says: 

“General Taylor evades any answer on the 
Wilmot Proviso. General Cass has bravely and 
frankly defined his position in his Nicholson let- 
ter. He will veto the Wilmot Proviso.” 

The Hon. R. Barnwell Rhett, M. C., in a late 
speech at Charleston, S. C., commended in un- 
qualified terms by the Gevernment paper, said : 

“But what do they say of General Cass? 
Barnburners, A bolitionists, and Whigs, all agree 
that he will veto thé Wilmot Proviso, if he is 
elected to the Presidency. I think that he will. 
I think so, not only because I know that he is a 
strenuous supporter of the veto power itself, but 
because he voted against it in Congress, and in his 
letter to Mr: Nicholson he denies that Congress 
has the right of passing any such law.” 

The Wetumpka (Ala.) State Guard, of September 
19th, says: 

“A majority of Congress at this time is in favor 
of EXCLUDING SLAVERY FROM THE 
NEW MEXICAN TERRITORIES, and the 
only protector the South has isin the veto of a 
President who holds to the doctrine that Con- 

cannot exclude slavery. Such a man is 
General Cass.” 

Such is the construction placed upon the dec- 
laration of the General by the entire Democratic 
press of the South, and it will bear no opposite 
construction. 

But how do his Northern supporters labor to 
counteract the force of this view among Free Soil 
Democrats? By suppressing the trath, and by 
giving their candidate credit for opinions he never 
has expressed. Take a few examples. 

The Ohio Jeffersonian says : 

“General Cass stands pledged to oppose the 
extension of slavery. In his Nicholson letter he 
expresses his views of the constitutional power 
of Congress over the institution of slavery. He. 
gives it as his deliberate opinion, that Congress 
has no power to institute slavery where it does not ex- 
ist. Suppose, then, that General Cass is elected 
to the Presidency, and that Congress should pass 
an act to institute slavery in free territory, what 
does General Cass, in effect, stand pledged to do ? 
Why, to veto it; because he has told the Ameri- 
can People that such an act would be unconstitu- 
tional. It is, then, clear as the noon-day sun, 
that General Cass stands before the country as 
the avowed opponent of slavery-extension, and 
pledged to veto any act of Congress having for 
its object the instituting of slavery in free terri- 





tory. 

We ask the honest and candid men of all par- 
ties—all who are opposed to the extension of sla- 
very, no matter to what party they may belong— 
to ponder well this matter. Remember that 
either Lewis Cass or Zachary Taylor will preside 
over the destinies of this Republic for the next 
Presidential term—and that, therefore, your only 
hope for the prevention of slavery-extension 
exists in the election of the former to the Presi- 
dency.” 

This is about as artful a misrepresentation as 
could be devised. The statement in italicsis true 
only as an inference from the declaration of the 
General; but that he has ever enunciated it as 
his deliberate opinion, is false. 

His “deliberate opinion” is, that Congress has 
no jurisdiction over the question whether slavery 
shall be extended to the territories—and the in- 
ference is, that he would veto any bill prohibiting 
or establishing it in them. The South does not 
ask a bill to extend slavery or establish it in the 
territories—that is not the issue presented. It 
claims that it has already the right to plant sla- 
very in them, and denies to Congress the power 
to restrain this alleged right. General Cass de- 
nies this also—but this, the Jeffersonian keeps out 
of sight, and with an air of triumph asserts that 
he holds that Congress has “no power to insti- 
tute slavery where it does not exist,” as if this 
were the question at issue. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times throws dust in the 
eyes of its readers in the same way: 

“ Governor Cass is opposed to any legislation 
py Congress, relative to slavery in the territories. 
He must, then, be opposed to a law recognising 
slavery in the Territories. 

“The Federalists have very strongly urged 
that General Taylor, being opposed to the veto, 
would not veto any bill that Congress might pass 
upon the subject—not even the Wilmot Proviso, 
though he declares that the South ought never 
to submit to that Proviso. He would not, then, 
wine bill recognising slavery in those Territo- 


Will intelligent, candid Democrats be imposed 
upon by such trickery ?: The South does not ask 
& bill recognising slavery in the Territories. No 
serious proposition of the kind has been made 
in Congress. ‘The language of the South is— 
“the Territories are the common property of the 
‘Union—the people of all the States have an equal 
right in them, an equal right to carry into them 
their merchandise, their capital, their wives and 
children, their flocks and herds, and their slaves. 
Congress has no right to interpose by legislation 
to prevent this—what we ask is, not that it con- 
fer on us the right to carry our slaves there—this 
we have already—but, that it make no attempt to 
restrain this right.” 

Hereupon, General Cass solemnly declares that 
Congress has no such right—no right to legislate 
at all upon the subject. “We are satisfied,” says 
Virginia ; “if Congress should then pass a bill 
to prevent us from introducing our slaves into the 
Territories, General Cassis pledged to veto it—we 
ask.no more.” “ We are satisfied,” says the Hart- 
ford Times, “ General Cass is opposed to the ex- 
terision of slavery, for he is pledged by declara- 
tion to veto any bill establishing it in the Ter- 
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cannot be introduced into the Territories, unless 
byan act of Congress—but any act upon this sub- 
ject he is pledged to veto. All tais is sheer as- 
sumption. General Cass has never in any public 
speech, or document of any kind, expressed such 
‘opinions. His Nicholson letter contains not a 
hint upon the subject. We challenge his suy- 
porters, one and all at the North, to produce the 
first word from his mouth or pen, which can war- 
rant even the inference that he holds that slavery 
can exist only by local law, and that it cannot ex- 
ist in the Territories except by legislation. 

Again: he is represented as holding that the 
people of a Territory have the right to prohibit 
slavery in their borders: There is not one word 
of proof in support of this. On this point he 
stands perfectly uncommitted, and his Northern 
friends, in asserting that he holds that the people 
of the Territory have such a right, are guilty of 
a gross imposition upon the public. 

May 19th, 1848, Mr. Moses, one of the Florida 
delegates in the National Democratic Convention 
at Baltimore, addressed General Cass a letter of 
inquiry-on several points, among others, the fol- 
lowing : 

“1st. Whether you still adhere to the positions 
taken in your letter to A. P. O. Nicholson, Esq., 
of December last ? 

“2d. If so, am I correct in construing it to mean 
that you consider that the inhabitants of a terri- 
tory, before they form a State Government, have 


aright to establish or prohibit slavery, as they 
may deem most consistent with their local pol- 


Moa, And that the policy so expressed is the 
paramount law during the Territorial probation, 
changeable only by the people of the Territory 
upon the formation of a State Government, or 
under such legislative sanctions as they may di- 
Te this,” says Mr. Moses, “I received the 
following reply, which I give you from memory, 
and which I would not do, were I not satisfied that 
it is substantially correct: 
“¢Unrrep States Horer, May 21, 1848. 

“¢ Dear Sir: I did not receive your esteemed 
favor until yesterday, and I have been so much 
occupied that I could ngt answer it before. 

“¢T had supposed that my sentiments upon the 
subject to which you refer were fully understood 
by my Southern friends ; but as you seem to de- 
sire information, I enclose you my Nicholson let- 
ter, which contains all that I have to say upon the 
subject. 

“¢ Respectfully yours, 

“¢ To R. J. Moses, Esq?” 

But will General Cass adhere to the doctrine 
he has laid down, of no jurisdiction by Congress 
over, and no interference by Congress with, the 
subject? We do not believe he will. His poli‘- 
ical and personal friends in the Senate, at its last 
session, abandoned this doctrine; and those who 
are believed to have enjoyed the most of his 
confidence, were distinguished by their zeal for 
the Missouri Compromise, or, that failing, for 
Clayton’s. No one need be told that both are 
necessarily acts of interference with the subject 
of slavery in the Territories—both inevitably im- 
ply the assumption by Congress of jurisdiction 
over the whole question, and the repudiation of 
the doctrine of territorial sovereignty. Again : 
we know from observations made by Messrs. 
Bright, Hannegan, and others like them, and 
from the disclosures of Senator Foote, that Demo- 
cratic Senators from the West and North contem- 
template the adoption of the principle of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, at the next session, as a basis 
for adjusting the question in relation to New 
Mexico and California. Now, is this policy un- 
authorized by General Cass? Will he array 
himself in opposition to his leading friends in the 
North, and the whole body of his Southern sup- 
porters? We do not believe it.. Let us hear 
what Mr. Rhett, a man who stands high in the 
confidence of the Administration, and who has 
ample opportunities for informing himself on 
the views of his favorite Presidential candidate, 
thinks of the matter. It his recent speech at 
Charleston, (S. C.;) referred to above, he said— 


“T frankly declare, that I did put the construc- 
tion on General Cass’s letter to Mr. Nicholson, 
that he was in favor of this doctrine of territorial 
sovereignty. Certainly, a distinguished Senator 
from New York, in a resolution he introduced 
into the Senate, and in a speech he delivered, did 
maintain it. I assailed this doctrine on the floor 
of Congress, in a speech I delivered, as worse, if 
carried out in our Territories, than the Wilmot 
Proviso, although I charged neither General Cass 
or any one else with entertaining it. Gentlemen, 
General Cuss’s friends on the floor of Congress denied 
that he maintained any such doctrine in his Nicholson 
letter, which is certainly capable of that construction. 
But my object in delivering that speech was by 
no means limited to General Cass’s position. I 
feared, and I think I had reason to fear, that the 
Southern Democrats might be divided as to the 
rights of the South, by a portion of them support- 
ing this doctrine. It was with a view to the South 
far more than to General Cass’s position, that f 
spoke early, with what ability I possessed, to save 
the Southern Democratic party from schism. If 
we divided, I knew that all was lost. We did not 
divide; and the doctrine of territorial sovereignty 
may, for all practical purposes, hereafter be considered 
as dead. It had its purposes, it had its dangers, and 
has passed away. It is held nowhere by any consid- 
erable portion of any party, whilst public opinion in 
the North will not allow Congress to be negative on 
this subject. It will force on legislation over the Ter- 
ritories onthe suljeci of slavery. And I agree with 
Mr. Webster, that the true practical alternative 
now is—the Wilmot Proviso or the Missouri Com- 
promise. I agree also with him, that if General Cass 
is elected to the Presidency, the party that places him 
in power will establish the Missouri Compromise over 
our Territories. But whether it does or not, I have 
no alarm for anything that General Casg’s admin- 
istration may do towards the South”  * 


The view taken by Mr. Rhett of the abandon- 
ment of territorial sovereignty, is sustained by 
the declaration of General Cass’s friends on the 
floor of Congress, and by the repeated acts of his 
friends in the Senate. And yet, his Free Soil 
supporters at the North are amused with such 
assurances as the following, which we find in the 
Lowell (Mass.) Advertiser, of September 21st : 


““ While Gen. Taylor would sign any hill of Con- 
gress establishing slavery, or under which ‘sla 
might be established, by a power independent of the 
People, and dependent upon the President, Gen. Cass 
is TLEDGED fo veto any and all such bills, because he 
is PLEDGED fo leave that subject with the people of the 
Territory, and not with Congress, nor with a Govern- 
ment created by Congress, and made independent of the 
people. There can be no danger of the people who 
occupy or emigrate into those Territories before 
slavery is allowed in them, establishing slavery: 
And if General Cass is elected President, (as he 
will be,) there is no possibility of slavery being 
introdaced. If Congress pass any compromise or 
other bill under which slavery may be cheated or 


Lewis Cass. 


of the people, General Cass vetoes the bill—so it 
cannot get in in that way. If the people of the 
Territory, through their Territorial Government, 
should declare in favor of slavery, which is pre- 

terous to su then, before their will can 

ve the force: of law, the act must receive the 
sanction of Con ; and, whenever the question 
of establishing slavery has to be directly met and 
approved or proved of by the members of the 
House of Representatives from the free States, as 
well might each man cut his own throat as to vote 
to confirm such an act. And thus the election of 
General Cass prevents the spread of slavery by 
any power whatever. What more do honest Free 
Soil men want? ‘What more do Free Soil Dem- 
ocrats want ?” 

We freely answer, Farru. We have no faith 
in General Cass or his doctrine. So far as it may 
minister to the purposes of the Slavery men, he 
will maintain it; but the moment it shall inter- 
pose a single obstacle to their policy, it will be 
abandoned. Let Congress, at it next session, pass 
a bill extending the line of the Missouri Cempro- 
mise to the Pacific, and General Cass will sanc- 
tion it. He must. be a madman who doubts this. 

One remark of Mr. Rhett needs qualification. 
He and Mr. Webster think, that, if General Cass 
be elected, the party that places him in power 


depends, perhaps, altogether upon the strength of 
the Free Soil vote. Let this be meager, and the. 
prediction of these gentlemen in the contingency 
indicated, will be fulfilled. Let it be so large as 
to constitute at least the ample basis of a party 
) that shell triumph in 1852, and no such compro- 
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smuggled into the Territory without the consent | 


will establish the Missouri Compromise. That'| 
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GENERAL TAYLOR AND HIS FRIENDS, 


—_—_— 

The desperate efforts made in the non-slave- 
holding States to induce the belief that both the 
candidates of the old parties are opposed to the 
extension of slaygry, and in fayor of every legiti- 
mate measure of prevention, clearly reveal a pub- 
lic sentiment powerful enough to blast the pros- 
pects of any Presidential candidate believed to be 
hostile to this policy. Suppose the mists which 
the arts of politiciang have raised to obscure the 
positions of Generals Taylor and Cass could be 
this hour dispelled, and the People could see them 
in their true light, a8 the pledged guardians of 
the Slave Interest, and the opponents of the poli- 
cy of Slavery Restriction, we do not believe that 
either of them could carry a single free State. 
But men cling to their old organizations; they 
cannot easily distrust their ancient oracles and 
organs; they shrink from new associations and 
an untried policy; habit, personal connections, 
party spirit, the pride of consistency, make them 
wish to believe the best of an exceptionable can- 
didate, if he happen to stand as the representative 
of their party. Evidence against him they shrink 
from examining; the slightest proof in his favor 
they joyfully receive with a credulity which, in 
their sober moments, when not intoxicated by the 
excitement of party warfare, they could not be 
guilty of. A careless report, coming through 
half a dozen hands, is quoted as conclusive testi- 
mony, and a newspaper version of some alleged 
private letter, said to have been seen in the pos- 

session of some unknown person, is relied on as 
full attestation to the orthodoxy of the doubtful 
candidate. The managers who concoct this kind of 
evidence, come after a while to attach some weight 
to it themselves, and amidst the tumult of hope 
and fear attending anelectioneering struggle, are 
incapacitated for distinguishing between the true 
and the false, what is fair and what fraudulent. 

Only in this way can we explain the conduct of 
certain politicians, who, honorable in the ordina- 
ry relations of life, and daring the lull of political 
strife, are now using means for the promotion of 
General Taylor’s election, which are stamped all 
over with gross decepticn. 

They attempted at first, by sophistical comments 
upon the Signal letter, to show that he was com- 
mitted in favor of the Wilmot Proviso; but the 
letter of General Taylor to the Tuscaloosa news- 
paper, explicitly disclaining any intention to ex- 
press concurrence with the views of the Signal 
article, left them no foo:hold there. Their next 
effort was to infer Wilnot Provisoism from his 
Allison letter, but this wis too weak to bear for a 
moment the test of argument. Nothing was left 
but the private testimony of those who had con- 
versed with General Taylor, and were sure he 
was opposed to Slavery ; snd private letters to be 
referred to sometimes, bit never read from ver- 
batim, or published in the newspapers. Some- 
body has talked with Gmeral Taylor—was de. 
lighted with the old soldier—especially with his 
anti-slavery sentiments—and writes home to a 
friend that he is all rigat, will never veto the 
Wilmot Proviso. The friend tells the news to 
some cunning politician, and he writes a letter to 
a newspaper, and the editor hastens to empty his 
budget before the all-devouring public, announc- 
ing that he has positive information that General 
Taylor is an enemy to Slavery, and will not veto 
any bill containing the Wilmot Proviso. . Forth- 
With it is copied into all the papers in the land, 
and constitutes thenceforth the staple argument 
against all who would yuestion the General’s 
soundness on the all-important question. 

Let us examine in detail the “Secret Letters” 
and private testimony relied upon to prove this 
owner of three hundred slave; a friend of the 
Wilmot Proviso. 

1, Mr. Marvin, a Whig member of Congress from 
New York, some weeksago, in a letter published, 
bore the following testimony : 

“In view of the position of General Taylor as 
he stands before the American People, upon his 
own platform, his private opinions on this sub- 
ject of Free Soil may seem unimportant. It gives 
me great satisfaction, however, to say, that, having 
availed myself of every aivantage which my position 
has given me, to learn the opinion of General Taylor 
upon this deeply interesting question, I believe him per- 
sonally opposed to the extension of slavery over terri- 
tory now free.” 

A very modest gentleman is Mr. Marvin. There 
is one slight defect in his testimony—he has fail- 
ed to give us the particular grounds of his belief. 
Why not allow us to judge for ourselves? Who 
is Mr. Marvin, that the world should be called 
upon to accept his belief as evidence? The jury 
is empannelled; the prisoner is arraigned ; the 
witnesses are sworn. Mr. Marvin is called, and, 
with great solemnity, testifies that, having had 
every advantage which his position has given him 
to know the conduct of the prisoner in relation to 
the offence charged upon him, he believes he is in- 
nocent, and, for his part, is determined to treat 
him just as if he were! Perhaps the Court might 
direct him to tell what he Anew, not what he delicv- 
ed—that facts, not opinions, were wanted. Let him 
state facts, and the jury would form their own 
opinions. When it shall please Mr. Marvin to 
state to the public explicitly what General Tay- 
lor said upon the Wilmot Proviso, and of his pur- 
pose in relation to it, we shall know the worth of 
his belief. 

2. The New Haven (Conn.) Journal says— 

“We have asserted and published in this sheet 
a letter from an eminent gentleman, (who, by the 
way,|the Register saysis the Hon. Truman Smith ,* 
but yet who says this on his own authority,) in 
which letter the most reliable information is given 
as to the liberal and enlarged policy of Gen. Tay- 
lor on this question. Gen. Taylor would not veto 
a bill of Congress establishing the Proviso prin- 
ciple ; he considers that matter settled by the Con- 
stitution already, and not to be disturbed by the 
wishes of any set of men—not even by himself, if he 
wished it—and it is our confidence in and admira- 
tion of this spirit of justice in the old man, that 
constitutes one of the claims he hason the respect 
of the whole country.. We say, the principle of 
slavery extension is @ base one—not sanctioned by 
the spirit of the Federal compact, nor contemplat- 
ed by it—and we could no more support a man 
who would violate that compact in this way, than 
we would any other traitor to the real interests of 
the whole country. Gen. Taylor gives us, in his 
first letter to Allison, and in his conversations with 
other gentlemen, what we can rely on as his own 
course of action, not only on this, but other ques- 
tions, if the fair will of Congress is made known ; 
and every man may rely on it, that Gen. Taylor 
will feel he is not sent to Washington to lord 
it over Con but to be the Executive and ex- 
ponent of the People’s will, expressed through that 
body. We tell the ‘Union’ once wen that we 
have no knowledge of.a letter from Taylor to 
Bates, of which Truman Smith has a copy, nor do 
we think such a letter is in existence; and yet we 
say again, Gen. Taylor has stated he would not’ 
meddle with the constitutional action of yonmnens 
on the slavery nor any other question. We have 


< 


what we consider knowledge positive on this point; 
and on it we here at the North rely.” 

Is any one so simple as not to understand all 
this? This editor has what he considers “know- 
ledge positive on this point.” This “knowledge 
positive” is derived from a letter written by Tru- 
man Smith, “in which letter the most feliable in- 


policy of General Taylor on this point.” What 
is this reliable information? The opinions of Tru- 
man Smith! The Journal must repose great con- 
fidence in the gullibility of its readers. Has Gen- 
eral Taylor written a letter stating that he will 
not veto the Wilmot Proviso? That would be 
something reliable. If he has, let the public have 
‘it. We want the hidden oracle itself, not the 
ideas and inferences of such apocryphal interpret- 
ers as Truman Smith and other “eminent gentle- 
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3. The Detroit, Free Press states as follows: 

“My 8. , this city, made'a in 

ae ee aay, in which, he said le had. 
seen % letters from General Taylor to citizens 
of ‘in whic in favor of | 
the’ ‘Proviso, and in which he him- 
He his influence in favor of the 
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the country raising money under false pretences 
is a swindler. What better are they who are la- 
boring to promote party ends, by making the Peo- 
ple believe lies? 

4. What next? The Westchester (Pa) Register 
says: 

“Recorder Baldwin, of New Orleans, was re- 
cently on a visit to that borough, being a native 
of the county. He is intimatel acquainted with 
General Taylor, and says that he is sure that the 
General would not, if President, veto a bill con- 
taining the Wilmot ‘Proviso. The Recorder is 
sure, too, that the General would not vetoa bill 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia. 
The Recorder himself is a Free Soil man, as are 
hundreds and thousands of others at the South.” 


Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts, a greater man 
than Recorder Baldwin, is also a “Free Soil 
man,” as are “hundreds and thousands of others” 
in the free States, and they are all “ sure’ that the 
General would not, if President, veto a bill con- 
taining the Wilmot Proviso, and they are “ sure,” 
too, ‘that the General would not veto a bill abol- 
ishing slavery in the District of Columbia.” Now, 
the great mistake of Senator Webster and Re- 
corder Baldwin is just this—they both take for 
granted the very thing to be proved, and then, 
their easy faith they expect the good People to re- 
ceive as testimony ! 

Let us turn now to the Southern and true face. 

The Selma (Ala) Reporter, of September 22d, 
reports at length a debate on the respective merits 
of the two candidates, held by the two clubs of 
the county. The question of slavery was treated 
as the all-absorbing question, and the relations of 
the candidates to it were thoroughly discussed. 
Judge Evans, a Democrat, charged General 
Taylor with Wilmot Provisoism, and upon this 
the editor of the Reporter remarks as follows: 


“We now propose to examine the proof brought 
by Judge Evans of General Taylor's treachery 
to the South—/or treachery we should call it,if he fa- 
vored this nefarious Proviso. The Signal letter was 
again brought on the carpet, and the last part of 
it read to prove him a Wilmot Proviseist. All 
of it, if read, would have clearly shown he never 
intended to favor the Wilmot Proviso, and the 
speaker by this time, we think, ought to be aware 
of this fact. He had the fairness, however, for 
which we give him credit, to read his letter to the 
editor of the Tuscaloosa Observer, in which Gen- 
eral Taylor disclaims any intention of approving the 
Wilmot Proviso in his Signal letter. This, of course, 
totally destroyed all the weight of Judge Evans’s 
previous remarks on the Signal letter, and left 
the matter precisely where it was when he com- 
menced. 

“Judge Evans next attempted to show that 
General Taylor would not veto the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, because, in his Allison letter, he says, on 
questions of domestic policy, the will of the Peo- 
ple should be carried out, and because some of the 
Whigs of the North are supporting him as a Free Soil 
man. What grounds Judge Evans has for sup- 
posing Gen. Taylor ever intended the Wilmot Pro- 
viso to beranked amongst questions of domestic pol- 
icy, we are at a losstoknow. On this question we are 
not in the dark ; he tells us what he means by questions 
of domestic policy in thenext paragraph—tariff, inter- 
nal improvements, &c. The Wilmot Proviso is not 
mentioned in the whole letter, nor is it in any he has 
ever written. On that swhject General Taylor has been 
silent, and we defy any one to prove the contrary. Do- 
mestic policy mas used to distinguish it from foreign. 
Suppose some of the Whigs of the North aresup- 
porting General Taylor as a Provisoist, does that 
constitute him one—and does Judge Evans intend 
to use such nonsense as arguments? The Whigs 
South are not accountable for the course of the Whigs 
North. 

“ We, who are here, know General Taylor never has 
said anything on the Wilmot Proviso ; we are willing 
to trust him ; we want no pledges, and would consider 
it an insult to require them. ‘Tur Wuics Nortn, 
NOT SO WELL ACQUAINTED WITH THE MAN, BY PER- 
VERTING THE MEANING OF SOME OF HIS LETTERS, 
CONSIDER HIM OPPOSED TO THE EXTENSION OF SLA- 
VERY.” 

The Richmond (Va.) Republican says, from the 
importunate cry raised by the Democrats and the 
South against the Whig candidates as Abolition- 
ists, “ it might be supposed that there wasno South 
but the Democratic party ; that no one owned slaves 
but them ; thatthey only were to bear the brunt of 
any harm which can befall Southern rights. But 
there never was a greater mistake. The publicin 
every Southern community can judge for itself 
whether the Whigs, to say the least of-it, are not 
quite as extensive slaveholders as the Democracy. 
The probability is, that the Whig candidate for the 
Presidency owns more of this kind of property than 
any slaveholder, Whig or Democrat, in Virginia— 
certainly more than any of those who constitute 
themselves the peculiar guardians of the South, 
and are not quite satisfied that old Taylor is alto- 
gether sound upon Southern subjects. 

“ We have said that this cry of Abolition is a 
stereotyped cry against Whig candidates. It is 
not enough that we take our candidate for the 
Presidency from the South; that the only office 
which can exert the slightest influence upon South- 
ern interests will be filled by a Southern man.” 


In the same number of the same paper, the ed- 
itor remarks— 


“We know that Taylor, the Whig candidate 
for the Presidency, is a Southern man, which the 
Enquirer admits is prima facie evidence of his be- 
ing right. We know that he is largely interest- 
ed in Southern property, and the inspired volume 
has said, that ‘where a man’s treasures are, there his 
heart will be also? Old Zach’s heart, then, is with 
Southern rights. His birth, his education, his 
residence, and his interests, are all the pledges we 
desire.” 

And again— 

“The Whigs of Virginia are well satisfied with 
their ticket. Their Northern brethren have giv- 
en them a large slaveholder for the PRESIDEN- 
CY, the only important officer, and they are more 
than sufficiently convinced of Fillmore’s sound- 
ness, to sustain him for the Vice Presidency with 
a cheerful support.” 

The capitals and italics are the Republican’s. 

The Richmond (Va.) Whig, commenting indig- 
nantly upon a Democratic resolution attempting 
to connect the name of General Taylor with Ab- 
olitionism, asks— 

“Can any reader really believe that-one of them 
entertained the remotest idea that Gen. Taylor 
was not sound upon this subject ? Does he believe 
that there was oes these men, who voted this 
solemn humbug, one single person who really fan- 
cied that a Louisiana planter, owning three hun- 
dred slaves, and master of no other species of prop- 
erty but land and slaves, was in very truth an Ab- 
olitionist? Can the reader for. one moment rec- 
oncile the belief in such a monstrous proposition, 
with sanity in the person of him who could swal- 
low it? Does he believe that Councillor Patton 
himself believed it? If-he does believe any of 
these things, we assure him~ he nevér was more 
palpably deceived in all his life.” 

“But the most ludicrous part of the whole 
business is the great alarm these gentlemen pro- 
fess to be in about slave property, if General 
Taylor should get in. Now, we do not know how 
many negroes these gentlemén may own; but at 
a venture, we would state. our opinion, that, take 
out two or three of them, General Taylor owns 
three times as many as all the rest put, together, 
and ten times as many as any one of them. ~ 

“What disinterested gentlemen! And what 
regard for a neighbor’s welfare! They cannot 
trust General Taylor on the Slave question! 
Cautious gentlemen !”? 

Thé Natchez (Miss.) Courier, a Whig paper, 
published almost in General Taylor’s neighbor- 
hood, says of the charge that he would sign a 
Wilmot Proviso bill— 

“ This monstrous assertion—so entirely at war 
with the character of the man and the tenor of his 
whole life—could only have been made by politi- 
cal leaders when in the Jast stages of desperation— 
when they saw that everlasting political rout and 
ruin was approaching them os fast as the course of 
time would permit,” 


A Southern correspondent of the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle and Sentinel, a Taylor paper, writing 
from Rochester a few days since, says that Mr. 
Webster’s speech will operate favorably on the 
Pree Soil movement, and denies that the contest 
lies between Cass and Taylor. He says that 
Van Buren will be the strongest opponent of Gen- 
eral Taylor at the North. He says that Cass 
‘stands hardly a better chance of an election than 
Gerrit Smith ; and that all the votes cast for him 
at the South are thrown away, and will prevent 
the election of a Southern President, and lead to 
the triumph of the, Nacthern Anti-Slavery party, 
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tember'2d, pnblished at Clinton, Louisiana, 75 
miles from General Taylor's residence, is thus 
reported : 

“General Taylor has recently invested one hun- 


dred thousand dollars m negroes, and therefore can- 
not be in favor of the Wilmot Proviso.” 


ard, published at Columbus, give the details of 
this investment. They appeared a month or two 
ago; but fearing there might be some mistake 
about them, we thought it better to pcstpone any 
notige of them. As they have since been ex- 
tensively published, and their correctness has not 
been questioned, we now present the essential 
portions. They were furnished in a letter from 
a New Orleans correspondent to the Ohio Stand- 


ard: 
“ New Orveans, August, 1848. 
“Dear Sir: I herewith transmit you a copy 
of the Deed of Sale from John Hagard, Senior, 
to Gen. Taylor, of a plantation, horses, slaves. &c. 
Ce, oe, ee 


“ Since General Taylor’s return from Mexico, 
he has also purchased slaves. In May last he 
purchased, in the name of his son, Richard Tay- 
lor, four slaves of W. W. Williams. On the 6th 
of June last he purchased of B. M. Campbell two 
slaves, for the sum of $1,500. He inspected the 
negroes, and examined them, to see if they were 
sound ; gave his draft on the Canal Bank of this 
city.” * * * * 

DEED OF SALE. 
Joun Hacarp, Sr. 
TO 


* 


Received for Record, 
ZACHARIAH TAYLOR. 18th February, 1844. 

Tus Inpenture, made this twenty-first day of 
April, eighteen hundred and forty-two, between 
John Hagard, Sr., of the city of New Orleans, 
State of Louisiana, of one part, and Zachariah 
Taylor, of the other, witnesses, that the said 
John Hagard, Sr., for and in consideration of 
the sum of ninety-five thousand dollars to him in 
hand paid and secured to be paid, as hereinafter 
stated, by the said Zachariah Taylor, at hand be- 
fore the sealing and delivering of those presents, 
has this day bargained, sold, delivered, conveyed, 
and confirmed, and by these presents does bar- 
gain, sell, deliver, and confirm, unto the said 
Zachariah Taylor, his heirs and assigns, forever, 
all the plantation and tract of land. * * 

+ * * ” ” ¥ * * 

A1so, all of the following slaves: Nelson, Mil- 
ley, P’ , Peldea, Mason, Willie, Zachael, Car- 
oline, Lucinda, Randall, Wirma, Carson, Little 
Ann, Winna, Jane, Tom, Sally, Gracia, Big 
Jane, Louisa, Maria. Set phir my Mira, 
Sally, Carson, Paul, Sanford, Mansfield, Harry 
Oden, Harry, Horley, Carter, Henrietta, Ben, 
Charlotte, Wood, Dick, Henrietta, Clarissa, Ben, 
Anthony, Jacob, Hamby, Jim, Gabriel, Emeline, 
Armstead, George, Wilson, Cherry, Peggy, Wal- 
lace, Jane, Wallace, Bartlett, Letitia, Barbara, 
Matilda, Lucy, John, Sarah, Big Ann, Allen, Tom, 
George, John, Dick, Fielding, Nelson, or Isom, 
Winna, Shellod, Lidney, Little Dherry, Puck, 
Sam, Hannah or Anna, Mary, Ellen, Henrietta, 
and two small children. Also, all the horses, 
mules, cattle, hogs, farming utensils, and tools, 
now on said plantation—together with all and 
singular the hereditaments, appurtenances, privi- 
leges, and advantages, unto the said land and 
slaves belonging or appertaining. To have and 
to hold the said plantation and tract of land and 
slaves, and other property above described, unto 
the said Zachariah Taylor, his heirs and assigns, 
forever, and to his and their only proper use, 
benefits, and behoof, for ever.” 

The rest of the deed of sale is in the usual 
form, closing as follows: 

“In testimony whereof, the said John Hagard, 
Sr., has hereunto set his hand and seal, the day 
and year first above written. 

State of Mississippi, } 33 
Jefferson county, 7 

I, Edwin McKey, Clerk of the Probate Court 
in said county, do hereby certify that the within 
and foregoing instrument of writing is a true and 
perfect copy, taken from the records, as recorded 
in my office in Book E of Deeds, &c., pages 220, 
221,222,» 

s Given under my hand and seal of office, 

(Seat.] “this 24th day of July, A. D. 1848. 
[Signed] Epwin McKey, Clerk. 

x‘ After having written the foregoing article, 
our attention was arrested by another disclaimer 
from General Taylor, in the Murion (Ala.) Review. 
We give it just as we find it. It shows the utter 
futility of all the Wilmot Proviso comments upon 
his Signal letter, and how ready he is to appeal 
to what his slaveholding friends know of him for 
his justification against all absurd accusations of 
favoring the Proviso: 

“Gen. Taytor anp THE Signa Letrer.—The 
Lynchburg Patriot contains the following extract 
of a letter from General Taylor, written to the 
President of a Rough and Ready Club of Char- 
lotte county. 

“<In relation to my reply to the editor of the 
Cincinnati Signal, 1 must be permitted to say, that 
it has generally been greatly misconstrued. It 
was not my purpose to give my opinion to the 
editor on any topic embraced in his article, or to 
any one who has addressed me on that and kin- 
dred topics. My approbation of the general 
spirit which pervaded his views has been greatly 
distorted in application to his particular views 
and opinions, which it never was my intention to 
express. Of this I am confident my friends are well 
assured? ” 

Is anything more needed ? 


IN A TIGHT PLACE. 


The prying politicians are forcing Mr. Fill- 

more into a tight place. Some troublesome fel- 
low, hunting up musty documents, has fallen upon 
a chapter in the history of that gentleman which, 
we presume, he had himself forgotten. 

In October, 1838, when a candidate for Con- 
gress, the Anti-Slavery Society of Erie propound- 
ed to him the following questions : 

“1, Do you believe that petitions to Congress 
on the subject of slavery and the slave trade 
ought to be received, read, and respectfully con- 
sidered, by the representatives of the people ? 

“2, Are you opposed to the annexation of 
Texas to this Union, under any circumstances, so 
long as slaves are held therein? 

“3. Are you in favor of Congress exercising 
all the constitutional power it possesses, to abol- 
ish the internal slave trade between the States ? 

“4, Are you in favor of immediate legislation 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia ?” 

To which Mr. Fillmore replied: 

“TJ am much engaged, and have no time to en- 
ter into an argument, or to explain at length my 
reasons for my opinion. 1 shall therefore con- 
tent myself, for the present, by answering aL. 
your interrogatories in the arrirmative, and 
leave for some future occasion a more extended 
discussion on the subject.” 

This is a large bolus for his Southern support- 
ers, but they are making desperate efforts to get 
it down. If they continue to improve their ¢a- 
pacities, we know not why Mr. Giddings may not 
go down after a while. The Richmond (Va) 
Times, however, hesitates : : 

“This letter)’ it says, “indicates opinions 
which, if unexplained, must be deemed very 
highly. objectionable. We cannot believe that 
such opinions are now (if they ever were) enter- 
tained by Mr, Fillmore, and we look with confi- 
dence for such authentic evidence that they are 
not, as will be satisfactory to the Whigs of the 
South.” 

The Richmond (Va.) Republican intimates the 
probability of change. Mr. Fillmore held these 
views ten years ago, it remarks—but hemay have 
changed for the better, as Van Buren in that 
time has changed for the worse. 

Determined to test the point, Mr. Representa- 
tive Gayle, of Alabama, writes him a letter of in- 
quiry, to which the following reply was made : 

“ Avsany, N. Y., July 31, 1848. 

“Dear Sin: I have your letter of the 15th in- 
stant, but my official duties have been so pressing 
that I have been compelled to neglect my private 
correspondents. I had also determined to write 
no letters for publication bearing upon the con- 
test in the approaching canvass. But as you de- 
sire some information for your own satisfaction in 
regard to the c ught against me from 
the South, on the slave question, I have conclud- 
ed to state briefly my position. 

“While I was in Congress, there was much 
agitation on the right of petition. My votes will 
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substance my views on the subject of slavery jn 
the States. Whether the remarks were reported 
or not I am unable to say, but the substance Was 
that I regarded slavery as an evil, but one wii), 
which the National Government had nothing {, 
do, That, by the Constitution of the Uniteg 
States, the whole power over that question Wag 
vested in the several States where the institution 
was tolerated If they regarded it as a blessing 
they had a constitutional right to enjoy it ; and j; 
they regarded it as an evil, they had the power. 
and knew best howto apply theremedy. [ did not 
conceive that Congress had any power over it, oy 
was in any way responsible for its continuance in 
the several States where it existed. I have enter 
tained no other sentiments on this subject, since 
I examined it sufficiently to form an opinion, ang 
I doubt not that all my acts, public and private 
will be found in accordance with this view. 

“I have the honor to be your obedient servant 

 Mivvarp Fitimor; 

“ Hon John Gayle.” 

The Richmond (Va.) Whig, and other slaveholy 
ing papers, are perfectly satisfied with this letter 
and Governor Gayle affirms that “ upon this sub. 
ject (Abolition) no man is sounder than Mr. F'j\). 
more,” and the editor of the Advertiser, in pub. 
lishing the letter, says: “It will be found frank 
and explicit, and all that any Southern man could 
expect from a citizen of a free State. Indeed. jt 
is perfectly sound—all that the South could ask.’ 

Now, it must strike every mind, that the letter 
evades every single practical issue with the South | 
We are pleased to see Southern politicians s0 
easily satisfied; we have long since ceased 
to think them very earnest in their devotion to 
slavery. 

But others were not to be turned off by this 
evasion. The Opposition in the South conceived a 
wonderful liking for the Erie letter, and paraded 
it on all occasions. Accordingly, he writes a 
letter in reply to one addressed to him by the 
editor of the New York Express, informing him, 
we suppose, of the storm in the South. Here it is: 

Areany, Sept. 13, 1848. 

Dear Sin: | returned this morning from. the 
West, and have yours of the 10th, in which you 
say it has been charged in the Richmond Enquirer, 
that I hold it to be within the power of Con- 
gress to interfere with, or break off, the transport- 
ation, removal, or disposal of persons held as 
slaves, from one slaveholding State to another. 

I am not aware that this question has ever been 
discussed in Congress, or was ever presented {0 
the consideration of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, before 1841. In that yeur the cele- 
brated case from Mississippi was decided, and 
Mr. Justice McLean gave an elaborate opinion 
on this point, in which the Chief Justice con 
curred. He came to the conclusion that the con. 
| stitutional power over this matter was vested in 
the several States, and not in Congress. So far 
as ‘my knowledge extends, this opinion carried 
conviction to every unprejudiced mind ; and the 
question was considered settled. At any rate, 
this was my own opinion then, and I have seen 
no cause to change it since. Should I do go, | 
should not hesitate to declare it. 

You will therefore perceive that you did me no 
injustice in representing to your friend that 
these were my sentiments. 

I write in haste, amid the pressure of official 
duties, but remain truly yours, 

Mitiarp Fiiimorr 

Before this, it would seem that he had been 
subjected to the question from another quarter 
The following correspond: nce, which appears in 
the Jackson (Miss.) Buena Vista, and in the Vic/ 
burg Whig, speaks for itself: 

ALBANY, August 26, 1848 
To the Raymond (Hinds Co.) Rough and Ready Clu/; 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your note of the 9th instant, en- 
closing a printed copy of the Resolutions adopted 
by the Rough and Ready Club of Raymond, on 
the 5th instant, and desiring to know whether the 
political sentiments contained in these Resolu- 
tions are in accordance with my views. 

The 10th and 11th only, speak of my position 
and views; though I cannot feel justified in ap- 
propriating to myself all the flattering compli- 
ments contained in those Resolutions; yet I am 
happy to say that they truly define my position, 
and express my views on the subject to which they 
allude. 

I am happy to inform you, that unless some- 
thing occurs which cannot be foreseen, | think 
this State is certain for the Whig ticket by a 
large majority. 

Please to make my acknowledgments to the 
members of your Club, and believe me, respect- 
fully, yours, Muntarp Fitimore 

Joun B. Peyton, Esq., President. 

The following are the Resolutions referred to 

10. Resolved, That we recognise in Millard 
Fillmore, the Whig candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency, a genuine republican, a pure patriot, a man 
of exalted intellect and high acquirements—one 
who has served the Republic long and faithfully 
in the civil department of Government, whose 
every act manifests that he is a true devotee of 
liberty, whose name is prominentiy identified 
with the Whig party, and whose talents and pa- 
triotism justly entitle him to the love and admira- 
tion of his countrymen. ieee 

11. Resolved, That the charge of abolitionism 
recklessly adduced against Millard Fillmore, by 
unscrupulous partisan opponents, for the purpose 
of exciting sectional prejudices against him, has 
no foundation whatever in truth ; but, on the con- 
trary, is triumphantly disproved by the solemn 
declaration of our candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency, uttered long since in the councils of the 
nation, that Congress has no power, under the 
Constitution, to interfere with the institution of 
domestic slavery, as it-exists in the States of this 
Union; and that therefore we feel well assured 
that Southern institutions will never be assailed 
or molested by any act of Millard Fillmore. 

This is not all. The letter-mania seems to 
have seized Mr. Fillmore, and he is fast following 
in the footsteps of his illustrious leader. We 
cut the following from the last number of the 
Marion (Ala.) Review : 

Mr. Fitimore no Anonirionist.— Another Dec- 
laration from Mr. Fillmore.—The Hon. E. C. Ca 
bell, of Florida, addressed the citizens of Jack- 
sonville, East Florida, on Saturday, the 26th ult. 

“ Mr. Cabell,” says the Jacksonville Republican. 

“ referred to the groundless charges made againtt 
Mr. Fillmore, which he thought were well illus- 
trated by the speech of Mr. McAllister, of Geor- 
gia, who asserted that he heard Mr. Fillmore de- 
liver an Abolition speech in New York in 1844, 
which was said to be well described in a letter at 
that time published in the Democratic papers of 
Georgia. Yet when this same letter was again 
brought to light, which was to describe Mr. F'ill- 
more’s Abolition speech, lo! not -a word about 
slavery was to be found in it—the tariff being re- 
ported as the principal topic of the speech! And 
this letter, which proved the extreme frailty of 
Mr. McAllister’s memory, turns out to have been 
written by that gentleman himself, who was, at 
its date,on a Northern tour! But, as a most 
complete refutation of McAllister’s statement, 
Mr. Cabell read to the Assembly a letter from M’. 
Fillmore himself, (in reply to one written to him 
by a member of Congress, enclosing the printed 
remarks of Mr. McA.) in which he express¢s 
surprise at the assertion, and declares that he 
never attended an Abolition meeting, or made an Abo- 
lition speech, in the State of New York, in the who! 
course of his life.” 
Thus it is that our Free State candidates are 
subjected to the torture. Birth where slavery (locs 
not exist, and the fact of non-slaveholding, fur- 
nish presumptive evidence against the fitness ©! 
a man for the Presidential office, so strong as ‘0 
be overcome only by the humblest, most explicit 
protestations of fidelity to the South. While Cas 
and Fillmore are forced to show their hands, 
Taylor and Butler are allowed to maintain pc™ 
fect reserve in relation to their opinions of Sl- 
very and the Wilmot Proviso. Their slavehold- 
ing supporters know all about them, and are sat 
isfied—it is becoming that the Northern allies 
should be satisfied with knowing nothing. 


——_s> 


ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT IN THE SLAVE: 
HOLDING STATES. 


The well-defined; reasonable, practical form 
which the Anti-Slavery agitation has assumed 1" 
the non-slaveholding States, is understood and 
deeply sympathized with in several of the slave 
holding States. The principles and policy ae 
claimed, being plainly constitutional, regardfu 
of State rights, and in manifest harmony with 
the’ interests of the masses in these States, 47 


advocated: openly and safely. The enterprise 
is in direct antagonism to slavery; it proceeds 
be limited, 


on the assumption that it is an evil to > 
not ‘a.good, to be extended by the action of” 
General Government ; but as it proposes no 1” 


f the 


| terference by general political action with the 


system as existing under State,authority. leaving 
- citizens directly concerned in 
‘its support, it constitutes a common ground on 
which the Anti-Slavery citizens of all section® 
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may unite, and in a practical way, by a general 
union, set limits to the evil, and diffuse just ideas 
respecting its nature aud remedies. : 

No feature of the movement is more gratifying 
than this to the patriotic citizen who looks for- 
ward with hope to the utter extinction of slavery 
on this continent. We have waited long for 
some demonstration in the Northern Slave States, 
as affording the only reasonable ground for hope 
of emancipation. Agitation in the free States 
may prove effective against the extension of sla- 
very by the action of the General Government, 
the common agent of the States; and it doubt- 
less has served to keep the Southern mind from 
sinking into apathy upon the subject, and to press 
it with influences calculated .to prevent it from 
resting contented with the existence of the evil: 
But slaveholders themselves, or the people of the 
slave States, must act, before anything can be 
done. The people of Virginia must perform the 
work of emancipation in Virginia, if it is to be 
done safely and so as to secure the well-being of 
every class. 

The Free Soil agitation presents an occasion 
for the manifestation of the Anti-Slavery senti- 
ment of the South. The friends of free institu- 
tions in this section can rally on the platform it 
affords, and operate without being crushed to the 
ground by the accusation of disloyalty to their 
States. Who would have predicted, two years 
ago, that in the year 1848, electoral tickets in 
favor of Free Soil and Free Labor candidates for 
the Presidency would be run in Virginia and 
Maryland, and that such candidates would be 
openly advocated in Delaware, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and the District of Columbia? There can 
be no doubt that the Free Soil agitation is pro- 
moting the sentiment of Emancipation. 

Ex-Governor Letcher, of Kentucky, in a recent 
speech at Indianapolis, Indiana, said : 

“Tt is only the ultra men of the extreme South 
who desire the extension of slavery, and those 
men are the supporters of Genera) Cass. Ken- 
tucky did not desire its extension. The people 
of Kentucky would soon hold a Convention, to 
amend her Constitution, and would provide in it 
some plan for the gradual emancipation of slavery.” 

Edward Bates, of Missouri, the President of 
the famous Chicago Convention, formerly a lead- 
ing member of Congress, came out recently at a 
puhlic meeting in St. Louis, in favor of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, and its extension to all our terri- 
tories. 

“Fle commended the wisdom,” says the New 
York Triéimne, “and portrayed the necessity, that, 
in the hands of Jefferson, gave birth to the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, as intended to apply to our entire 
Northwestern Territory at that early day; and 
remarked that, did the question depend upon his 
vote, the principles of that Ordinance should be 
extended over every inch of territory we now 
have, or might hereafter acquire.” 

“Since the Barnburners have obtained position 
asa party,” says the St. Lowis Reveille, “we have 
heard more Abolitionism talked in Missouri than 
ever before.” 

In Kentucky, the vote this year in favor of a 
Convention was very large, being 101,828—only 
about twenty-three thousand less than the aggre- 
gate vote cast for both the rival candidates for 
Governor, the vote for whom was—Crittenden, 
66,466, Powell, 58,045—total, 124,511. Last year 
the vote for the Convention stood 92,639. We 
learn from the Kentucky papers, that the ques- 
tion having at last been decided in favor of a 
Convention, the people everywhere are beginning 
to discuss the subject of emancipation. A cor- 
respondent of the Louisville Courier, writing from 
Frankfort, Kentucky, says: ‘ 

“ Now that the election is over, and it has be- 
come a ‘ fixed fact’? that we are to havea Conven- 
tion to form a new Constitution, the changes in 
the present Constitution is a subject of very fre- 
quent discussion on the streets, in bar-rooms, and 
other places where people congregate to kill off 
a half hour of leisure time. The gradual eman- 
cipation of slaves seems to be the all-absorbing 
question ; and from all I can learn from persons 
who live in different portions of the State, that 
will be the great question next summer, in the 
election of members of the Convention. During 
the last and previous Winters, the friends of the 
Convention, assembled here, issued a pronuncia- 
mento that the slavery question should zot enter 
into the canvass, nor be considered as one of the 

reforms they desired to bring about. The peo- 
ple, however, will not be controlled or hemmed in 
by the articles of faith promulged in the docu- 
ment referred to. I think the slavery question 
will be the only exciting question in the Conven- 
tion. Those in favor of gradual emancipation 
will not urge that the present generation of slaves 
are to be made free, but that all born after some 
period to be fixed, say 1855 or 1860, should be 
free at the age of 25 years. Now, when it is 
recollected that slaves are regarded a6 very un- 
safe property on the Ohio river, and for one hun- 
dred miles back, and that four-fifths of the voters 
of Kentucky are non-slaveholders, the presump- 
tion may be indulged, by those in favor of gradual 
emancipation, that a majority of the members of 
the Convention will be in favor of their peculiar 
notions. The great body of foreigners, who sup- 
port themselves by daily labor, may be counted 
in opposition to slavery, and in favor of gradual 
emancipation.” 

The Louisville Courier is decidedly in favor of 
some plan being adopted to get rid of slavery, 
and it proposes to discuss the subject. The 
Georgetown Herald, published in Scott county, 
remarks that there are other papers in Louis- 
ville, and elsewhere along the border, prepared 
to advocate emancipation in some form or other. 
Senator Underwood, it is said, intends to take 
the stump on this great question. 

“We have also heard it intimated,” says the 
Georgetown Herald, “that as an advocate of grad- 
ual emancipation, Hon. Henry Clay will in due 
time become a candidate for the office of dele- 
gate.” 

In Missouri, we learn, the question of emanci- 
pation is beginning to be agitated. Now is the 
time for the people of that State to act, if ever. 
The slaves in 1845 were only as 1 in 7 to the 
population—or 70,000 in a population of 512,000: 
A law prohibiting the importation of slaves into 
the State, whether as merchandise, or as the 
property of dona fide settlers, would greatly fa- 
cilitate emancipation. The following article from 
the St. Lowis Daily Organ, though erroneous in 
some of its reasonings, will be read with interest : 

“We have now in Missouri perhaps 75,000 
slaves, out of a population of nearly 700,000 ; and 
the ratio of increase, as compared with that among 
the whites, is decreasing. In 1810, the whites in 
this State numbered about 17,000; in 1820, about 
96,000 ; in 1830, 115,000; in 1840, 316,000 ; and 
in 1842, 508,372, The slaves in 1810 numbered 
3,000 ; in 1820, 10,000; in 1830, 25,000; in 1840, 
38,000 ; and in 1845, 70,000.. These figures show 
the per centage of increase, among both colors, to 


have been as stated below : 
1810~20 230 233 
1820~’30 103 150 
183040 125 132 
1840~45 55 31 


By the above table, it will be seen that in the 
first term the slaves increased a little faster than 
the free population ; and in the second term very 
considerably faster; while in the last term we 
find a decided turn in the tables, The free in- 
crease during that term is 56 per cent. greater 
than that among the slaves. 

“‘The reason why slavery increased so dispro- 
portionately in the second term, is to be found in 
the circumstance, that this term comprises the ten 
years immediately succeeding the admission of 
by the rode and the pang 3 

: es of slavery here. Durin 
that interval, too, the rich soils of the South and 
West had not become so attractive; nor had 
Texas become so much a Tecipient of the slave- 
holding emigrants from the United States. Dur- 
ing that time it was rather an experiment in a 
new, far, inland began) in so high a latitude as 
Missouri—that of employing slaves in agricul- 
ture—an experiment which has satisfied those 
who have made it of its inutility. 


« Again, during that period, the largé Gerinan 


population, which has comé in since, was only 
just beginning to make its T 
population, err now numbers 100,000 
in N i, seldom employ slaves, It is said, 
with w page pon wr oe Ben ' 
man in this city owns aslave. And still further, | 
of 
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man can doubt that the emigration of slaves from 
Missouri is going on with increased rapidity. 

“ Let alone, without a word said or an act done, 
either by the Legislature or Convention of the 
People, there is hardly a question that slavery 
will rapidly disappear from within the borders of 
Missouri. 

“ Within the term assigned, (twenty-five years,) 
slavery will be in Missouri what it now is in 
Delaware. There is no necessity for excitement, 
no occasion for any parade of Anti-Slavery or 
Liberty-loving — ; we have only to await 
in patience and silence the progress of events, 
and the day that sees Missouri virtually a free 
State will not be long delayed. Already it is 
evident that slavery has touched its highest level, 
and is now receding before the march of a power 
mightier than the arm of Northern Abolition- 
ism, and happily as generous and just as that 
arm would be vindictive and unsparing.” 





For the National Era. 


THE PIRATE LOVER. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 





Elzimiua! maid of ocean, 
With the bosom of soft light, 
Seest thou, settling down between us, 
Stormy, never ending night? 
Through thy curtains of pale splendor, 
As the rosy lamp-light falls, 
Comes there not a memory, tender, 
Of my dungeon’s stony walls? 


Elzimina! maid of ocean, 
I can see thee, pale and meek, 
Wiping with thy amber tresses 
The salt waters from thy cheek— 
Struggling like a beam of brightness 
Toward my closing prison door, 
With thy arms of tender whiteness 
Stretched to clasp me once, once more! 


Elzimina! maid of ocean, 
But the love of heaven's sweet shore, 
Or the dread of hell, could tempt me 
That dark parting to live o’er 
Will there not some mystic token 
Fill thy heart with bitter pain, 
When the sod lies cold and broken, 
Where thy head so oft hath lain? 


Elzimina! maid of ocean 
Rising from the hills T eee, 
Thin and white, the mists of morning, 
That shall never set for me! 
Wrecks of vessels lost and stranded 
Filled thy soft heart with alarm, 
And the grey wings, beating landward, 
Warned the sailor of the storm ; 


When, O lovely maid of ocean, 
From the rocking deck with me, 
Saw ye last the fiery sunset 
Paint the arteries of the sea! 
When the red moon’s reddest shadow 
Like a mantle clasped thy form, 
And the green waves like a meadow 
Rose and fell before the storm ; 


Elzimina! dream of beauty, 
Neath the lips that dare not speak, 
Like the moonlight’s falling crimson 
Burned thy lily brow and cbeek. 
Destiny than will is stronger, 
And thy gentle eyes must weep, 
When my red flag lights no longer 
The blue bogom of the deep! 


Elzimina! maid of ocean, 
Farewell now to thee and hope, 
F’en thy white hands cannot save me 
From the coiling gallows rope. 
From the scaffold, newly risen, 
Creeps a shadow, dull and slow, 
O’er the damp wall of my prisun— 
God have mercy on thy wo! 
eS ae 
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Man anv unis Motives. By George Moore,M.D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Moore is a good thinker, of liberal senti- 
ments, an elevated moral tone, and with an 
imagination that invests his thoughts with many 
attractive graces. The work is discursive, at 
times profound, often eloquent. It lacks unity 
of plan and purpose, so far as we can discern, but 
is highly suggestive. It embodies the practical 
philosophy of mind in a most agreeable form. 





Postuumovs Works oF THE Rev. THomMAs CHALMERS. 
Edited by the Rev. William Hanna. Vol. 4. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Volume fourth of the Posthumous Works of 
Dr. Chalmers constitutes volume first of his Sab- 
bath Scripture Readings, which are to be com- 
prised in two volumes. That before us is con- 
fined to the New Testament. It consists of 
short, explanatory, and devotional comments on 
each chapter of the Gospels and Epistles. From 
a remark in the concluding part of tine last chap- 
ter, it seems that these scriptural devotions were 
begun in the year 1841, and closed, September, 
1846, about a year before his decease. The world 
has long known what Dr. Chalmers was as a 
preacher and philosopher. These works show 
what he was in the closet: they reveal his inner 
life. 








HistoricaL ‘MiscELLANEOUs Questions. By Richard 
Mangnall. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by 
R. Farnham, corner of 11th street and Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

This is the first American edition of a London 
work which has gone through eighty-four edi- 
tions. It is adapted to the schools of this country 
by Mrs. Julia Lawrence, and embellished with 
numerous engravings on wood. The larger por- 
tion of the work is occupied with judicious ques- 
tions on ancient and modern history, and must 
be very serviceable to both teachers and students. 
The most valuable part of the book, we think, is 
that which is devoted to explanations and defini- 
tions in architecture, and to questions upon a 
vast variety of miscellaneous matters, such as are 
constantly coming under our observation, and 
which young people are apt to take for granted, 
without inquiring into their causes, nature, or 
history. It is printed in a very neat style, with 
a handsome binding. 





A Manvat or GreciaN aND RoMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Dr. E. F. Bojesen. Translated from the German. Edited 
by Rey. T. K. Arnold. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
For sale by R. Farnham, corner of 11th street and Penn. 
avenue, Washington, D.C. 

An admirable aid to the ctudent of antiquities. 
We have never seen more accurate knowledge 
compressed within a smaller compass. Its ar- 
rangement is excellent, its style compact and pre- 
cise, and those best qualified to judge, bear wit- 
ness to its accuracy of detail. It is got up in 
Appleton’s usual style—type, paper, and bind- 
ing, all good. 

Corracgs AND CortacE Lirg. By C. W. Elliott. Cin- 

cinnati: H, W. Derby & Co. 

This is a very handsome specimen of Cincin- 
nati typography. The numerous illustrations 
which embellish the work, and present plans for 
country houses, are executed with great taste, 
The work is intended to furnish the People of 
this country with plain, practical directions for 
‘“ building and improving,” and “for the laying 
out and embellishing of grounds” We have 
been much interested in it. Specimens are given 
of every variety of cottage, with explanations, 
showing the peculiarities and advantages of each, 
the estimated cost, &. Connecting and illus- 
trating the scientific chapters, a story of country 
life runs through the whole. 


Tus THovsanp anp Ong Niouts, Illustrated by, six 
hundred beautiful engravings on wood. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington. 

Our acknowledgments are due to the publish- 
ers for the: back numbers, and also for Part 7th. 

We have already had occasion to speak in the 

highest terms of this most beautiful edition of 

an ever-popular work. 
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Tue Prisoner’s Fris nD; a Monthly Magazine. By Chs 
Spear, Editor and Proprietor. Boston, Mass. 

The Prisoner’s Friend, formerly a weekly, has 
been converted into a neat monthly, being still 
devoted mainly to the cause of Prison Reform and 
the abolition of Capital Punishment. Several 
able contributors are announced. Price, two dol- 
lars a year, in advance, Lis 
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Tus Water Cure Jovrnat, and Hersla of Reforms. Joel. 
Shew, M. D., Editor. No.6, October, 1848... New York: 
Fowler & Wells. re rl e-Ba't 

This Journal contains interesting information 
in regard to the best mode of preserving health, 
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ply themselves with this Songster 
good songs, set to stirring music. 
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Hoxipen’s Dottan Macazine. New York: C. W. Hol- 
den. 


The October number contains its usual variety 
of entertainment. 





Sears’s New Pictorial Family Magazine for 
October and November sustains its interest. It 
is very neatly printed, and the matter quite se- 
lect. : 


THE MOVEMENT. : 
FREE SOIL IN THE SOUTH, 


Nortn Carotina—We rejoice to learn that 
the Free Soil movement finds zealous supporters 
in North Carolina. The Greensborough (N. C.) 
Patriot of the 30th ultimo furnishes the following 
information : 

“ A Free Soil meeting was held at Cane Creek 
Cotton Factory, in Orange county, the 16th in- 
stant, at which the leading principles set forth in 
the Platform of the Buffalo Free Soil Convention 
were avowed and adopted—a State Convention of 
the friends of said Platform and of the election 
of Martin Van Buren and Charles F. Adams 
called at Jamestown, on the 13th October next, 
to form an Electoral Ticket, &c., and fifty dele- 
gates appointed by the Chairman to said Conven- 
tion” 

The Patriot, while declining to publish the 
proceedings in full, treats the movement with re- 
spect, and clearly attaches much importance to it. 
It impliedly sanctions the principle, but appre- 
hends evil to the Whig party from the attempt at 
this time to carry it out by a distinct organization. 
We extract a portion of its comments: 

“The fact of an attempt at organization, in a 
respectable quarter, shows a state of Barnburner 
opinion and feeling in our neighborhood which 
was not anticipated, and which, we conceive, en- 
titles the movement to some remark. We appre- 
hend no very extensive development of the doc- 
trine, so far as its operation upon the approaching 
election is concerned. It will be chiefly confined 
to particular neighborhoods, and to a peculiar 
circle; but it will interfere—to what extent we 
are unable to say—with the old party vote. They 
are not themselves so wild in their fancies as to 
dream of the success of a Van Buren ticket in 
North Carolinal Indeed, we presume that a 
ticket for him cannot be formed in the State. 
Hence the seeming wantonness of putting to haz- 
ard in North Carolina the great principles (or 
rather the great principle, for we regard the ques- 
tion of Executive power and ambition as swallowing 
up in importance all others) involved in the con- 
test between Taylor and Cass. In case of a con- 
test as close as that of August last, and a very few 
hundreds of Van Buren deserters, made up of a 
fair proportion of Whigs and Democrats in the 
neighborhoods where they are likely to arise, we 
shall be ‘ bound hand and foot, and delivered over 
to the Dutch! We trust to real Whig effort, all 
over the State, to avert such catastrophe. 

“ Assuming that a practical sympathy should be 
manifested with this movement, sufficient to af: 
fect the balance of power between the two politi- 
cal parties in the State, what would be the result ? 
We earnestly desire these honest but misjudging 
mento consider the answer to this question. They 
might look back, and have the satisfaction to see 
that they had thrown away every original Whig 
principle they once held dear, and likewise lost 
their Free Soil principle—allowing that Mr. 
Cass’s policy and views are truly set forth by his 
Southern friends.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“Wedo not abuse these honest citizens for 
their opinions; but we do deprecate their contem- 
plated action, and trust that such as may meet 
with this article will weigh our arguments and 
consider of the consequences we have pointed 
out.” 

From the letter of a highly intelligent friend, 
a native and citizen of North Carolina, we make 
a few extracts giving additional information : 

“You exchange with the Greensborough Patriot, 
and cannot fail to have seen the account of a Free 
Soil meeting in Orange. Is not this something new 
under the sun? I shall not be surprised if your 
ticket receive some two or three thousand votes, 
I learn from various sources that the feeling is 
manifesting itself to an astonishing degree in the 
western counties, and I have heard of numbers in 
the east who prefer Van Buren before the other 
candidates. This county (Warren) has the larg- 





any county in the State, and, of course, your 
views find no favor here. And yet it is manifest 
there is much less rabidity among the people than 
formerly. A great change has taken place in 
their opinions, if not. sentiments, within three or 
four years. Slavery is now almost universally 
admitted to be an evil, which was by no means 
the case four years ago. I have heard leading 
politicians (Whigs) admit that they had no wish 
to dissolve the Union, even if the Wilmot Pro- 
viso should be adopted. In truth, no party here 
.thinks of such a thing, though Democrats talk in 
that way to evince their attachment to Southern 
institutions. I have heard much rational talk at 
Raleigh, and it is apparent to me that several 
prominent men will not be heart-broken at the 
thought of restricting slavery. 

“You are no doubt aware that William H. 
Hay-vood, our former Senator, is a Van Buren 
Free Soiler. He visited the watering places in 
this county during the summer, and, I am inform- 
ed, conversed freely on the subject. The com- 
pany consisted almost entirely of slaveholders 
from the eastern section of the State. His inde- 
pendence and firmness furnish an example worthy 
of imitaticn.” 

It will be recollected that a discussion concern- 
ing the proper basis of representation has arisen 
in North Carolina as well as Virginia. The 
Whigs after the late election attributed the re- 
duction of their vote to the opposition of their 
candidate for Governor to free suffrage. The 
white or free basis would give a decided ascend- 
ency to the west, where slavery is unpopular. 
The eastern part of the State is hostile. The 
Democrats, it is said, are in favor of extending 
the suffrage, without changing the basis, while 
the western Whigs favor a free white basis. We 
perceive that a new paper, to be called the Public 
Advertiser, is to be started at Raleigh, with a view 
of advocating the liberal side of the question. 
The editor, Danie. R. Gooptoxr, says, in his 
prospectus, “the Public Advertiser will advocate 
free, unrestricted suffrage—it will insist on abol- 
ishing the property qualification, both in the 
Voter and the Representative. And, lastly, it 
will, under proper limitations, favor a change of 
the basis of representation, so that the voice of a 
citizen in Buncombe, or Haywood, or Yancey, 
may have equal weight in the Legislature with 
that of one residing in the east. It is notorious 
that such is not the case at present.” 

Mr. Goodloe has the reputation of being a 
man of marked abilities and of most liberal sen- 
timents. 

Vireinta—Free Soil in Virginia is gaining ad- 
herents daily. Week before last we published an 
excellent communication from county, 
Virginia. Last week, an interesting letter from 
George Rye, informed us of the state of things in 
Shenandoah. On first page of this number of the 
Era will be found a good letter from Mr. Ashen- 
hurst, of Western Virginia. 


Kentucky.—In addition to the intelligence 
communicated in another column, respecting the 
discussion of the slavery question in Kentucky, 
we give the following extract from an editorial 
in the Georgetown (Scott county, Ky.) Herald, an- 
nouncing that its columns are open for the discus- 
sion of the subject: 

“We would preface the ap ce of the ar- 
ticle, by the announcement of what we know to 
be the fuct, to wit: that our correspondent is 
honest and sincere in the expression of his views, 
and open to conviction on this, preg hae every 
other’ involving the welfare ; 
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Gainesville, Alabama, got up letter to Mr, Van 
Buren, inviting him to a Free Soil dinner in 
that place. It was alla hoax. A correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post, a subscriber of 
that paper in Alabama, under date of September 
22d, after giving an account of this affair, writes: 


“You have my most hearty wishes for your 
success in the great and righteous cause you ad- 
vocate; and I know you have the good wishes of a 
great number of the most intelligent and best 
men of the South. A very intelligent gentleman 
told me the other day that he believed that Mr. 
Van Buren would get five thousand votes in this 
State, if he had a ticket here. I know he would 
get my vote and many others, but whether there 
Will be a ticket for him does not yet seem appa- 
rent. 

“The Democracy is fearful of dividing the 
vote, for fear of contributing to the election of 
the non-committal candidate, General Taylor. 

“It is believed by a great many here that the 
North will rally around the standard bearer of 
the Buffalo platform, and elect them over all op- 
position. I hope General Jackson’s prediction will 
prove true. 

“The greatest fear I have, is the influence of 
political demagogues, who are regardless of the 
rights of others; they are governed by a reckless 
selfishness—and would rather reign in hell than 
serve in heaven. I trust and hope their efforts 
will be nugatory. 

“Very respectfully, your friend, 


“P.S. Lam very glad you did not publish the 
names to that fictitious call from Gainesville, and 
also that (under the circumstances) Mr. Van Bu- 
ren declined to attend, although there is no doubt 
but that he would be cordially received in this 
country, and listened to with a great deal of in- 
terest and benefit. There would likely be some 
hot-headed opposition, but not amongst the better 
class of people. Mr. Van Buren is evidently tak- 
ing a useful and honorable course. God speed 
the cause of truth and justice. 

” 


——— 





Free Soit in Missourr—A very large Barn- 
burner meeting was held at St. Louis on the 23d 
ultimo, pursuant to a call signed by 128 citizens. 

ddresses were made by F. P. Blair, jun., and F. 
M. Haight. J.R, Shepley presented a series of 
resolutions, which were adopted, sustaining the 
Buffalo ticket. Sextus Shearer presided, and the 
following gentlemen acted as Vice Presidents: J. 
W. Doughty, O. D. Filley, Hugh Rose, Charles 
Kribben, and Wait Barton; John Henderson, 
Secretary. The officers of the meeting were 
appointed a Committee to form an Electoral 
Ticket. 

The St. Lowis New Era has “no doubt the Free 
Soil party in Missouri can poll a very respectable 
vote, if an Electoral Ticket is formed by them.” 

Texas.—The Louisville (Ky.) Examiner thinks 
that Missouri and Texas in relation to slavery 
stand upon the same ground, and that both in a 
few years Will le free States. It remarks: 


“ On its southern and western border the inse- 
curity of slave-property in Texas must be as 
greatasin Missouri. Intruth, greater, we should 
suppose, because, in Mexico, not only is negro 
slavery prohibited, but, on account of the mixed 
character of the population, there is less aversion 
to the negroes than in the free States which bor- 
der on Missouri. And, in regard to the second 
cause, immigration, we know that Texas israpidly 
filling with settlers; who, from early associations 
and principles, as well as from habits of life, are 
utterly opposed to slavery. They are men from 
Germany and other portions of Europe, not in 
destitution, but possessed of small means; men 
accustomed to thrift and industry, who, having 
always labored themselves, regard labor as honor- 
able, and who abhor slavery alike for its waste- 
fulness and for the dishonor which it brings upon 
labor and the laborer. When interest and habit 
thus combine with pride and personal feeling, 
produce aversion to a system, that aversion must 
be bitter and irremovable. That this sentiment 
of aversion prevails almost universally among the 
respectable German farmers and mechanics who 
settle in this country, we presume no one can 
doubt, nor with the prevalence of this sentiment, 
can there be any doubt as to the nature of the 
influence which eventually this portion of our 
population will exert upon the cause of freedom. 
To freedom it stands pledged, not by political ties 
nor party promises, but by the immutable laws of 
its very being.” 


FREM SOIL IN THE OLD PARTIES. 


CanpipaTes Questionep—We have recorded 
many instances in which candidates for Congress 
set up by the Cass party in Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia, have pledged themselves to sustain the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 in its application to New Mexico 
and California, thus repudiating the doctrine of 
their leader. The Taylor candidates, too, are 
pledging themselves to the same policy. 

In Chester county, Pennsylvania, the candi- 
dates for Congress, Joseph Hemphill (Cass) and 
J.C. Dickey, (Taylor,) received letters propound- 
ing the following inquiries: 








“Tf elected to Congress, will you exert your 
abilities to secure the passage of a law applying 
the Jefferson Ordinance of 1787, familiarly known 
as the Wilmot Proviso, to all territory which now 
belongs, or may hereafter be acquired, by the 
United States, and sustain such legislation as 
shall relieve the Federal Government from all 
responsibility for the continuance of slavery 
wherever that Government is responsible for its 
existence?” 


Mr. Dickey answered in the affirmative. Mr. 
Hemphill replies to the first branch of the inter- 
rogatory in the affirmative, to the second, un- 
derstanding it to refer to the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, he replies that he 
believes Congress has constitutional power, but 
it would be inexpedient to exercise it, without 
the assent of the South. 

The following question was asked of the can- 
didates for State Senate: 

“If elected to the State Senate, will you exert 
your influence and give your vote for instructions 
to the Senators in Congress from this State, to 
resist any and every attempt at the further ex- 
tension of slavery to any territory now possessed, 
or which may be hereafter be acquired, by the 
United States ?” 

H. Jones Brewster, the Whig candidate, an- 
swers: 

“In the county in which I reside, my views are 
well known as hostile to the institution of slavery, 
and, should Ibe elected to the State Senate, you 
may feel assured I shall always vote ‘to resist its 
extension to any territory now p , or which 
may hereafter be acquired, by the United States,’ 
and- shall, also, so fur as I can influence the sub- 
ject, favor its abolition in the capital of the Re- 
public.” 

Frederick W. Heckel, the Democratic candi- 
date, replies : 

“T can and do answer your interrogatory, in 
good faith, Yes.” 

The rival sets of candidates for the House of 
Representatives replied in the affirmative to a 
similar interrogatory. 

The following questions were propounded to 
the Taylor and Cass candidates for Congress in 
the 3d Congressional District, Ohio : 

“1, In your opinion, has Congress constitu- 
tional power to legislate for the exclusion of sla- 
very from all Territories belonging to the United 
States ? 

“2. If elected to Congress, would you use your 
influence and give your vote for the passage of a 
law expressly prohibiting slavery within all Ter- 
ritories now belonging to the United States, or 
which may be hereafter acquired?—and would 
you steadfastly oppose every compromise that 
might be presented, allowing the establishment or 
continuance of slavery Within any portion what- 
ever of said Territories, whether situated north 
or south of latitude 36 deg. 30 min? 

“3. If el would you uncompromisingly op- 
pose the admission into the Union of any new 
slave State ? 

“4, If elected, would you use your efforts to 
procure the passage of a law abolishing slavery 
in the District of Columbia ?” 

J. W. McCorkle, the Cass candidate, replies 
as follows : * 

“I am opposed to the extension of slavery, and 
if elected 4e Congress, will vote against any and 
every law intended directly or indirectly to ex- 
tend slavery beyond its present limits, whether 
north or south of any particular line; and would 
most vote for any law giving free, ae 
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resentative, is much longer, but of similar pur- 
port. 


Hon. Harvey Batpwin, Mayor of Syracuse, 
New York, in accepting the Hunker nomination 
for Congress, avows that he is most decidedly for 


Free Svil, and opposed to any extension of sla- 
very. 


“Conversion or Junge Hocenoom” — The 
Hunker organs in this State, beginning at the 
Argus, and going down the roll to the New York 
True Sun, have been clamorous in their exulta- 
tion over the conversion to Hunkerism of Judge 
Hogeboom. The whole thing is an impudent 
piece of imposture. John T. Hogeboom, county 
judge of Columbia, and the only judge of that 
name, is a Radical Democrat, firm to his faith, 
true to his cause and his friends, and whom no 

altry temptations could induce to betray either. 

is father, the venerable Tobias L. Hogeboom, 
of Ghent, Columbia county, who was a supporter 
of Jefferson in 1800, and was a Democratic Elec- 
tor in 1844, is alsoa firm and unwavering sup- 
porter of Van Buren and Adams, and the great 
Jeffersonian principles embodied in the persons 
of those candidates. 

“The soi-disant ‘Judge Hogeboom’ is Henry 
Hogeboom, of Hudson, his title of ‘Judge’ being 
an honorary brevet conferred by Croswell, as a 
reward of merit, and to be completed by an ac- 
tual promotion when the free electors of Colum- 
bia concur with the present views of the Banker 
as to his claims to preferment.”— Albany Atlas.” 
The A/las says that he was as mucha Cass man 
before the Baltimore Convention, as E. Croswell. 


ITEMS. 


Massacuuserts.—The Boston Republican gives 
the following list of papers that support the Free 
Soil movement and Buffalo nomination in Massa- 
chusetts, and hopes that somebody will do the 
same service for other States. The hint is a good 
one: 

“Republican, daily, semi-weekly, and weekly, 
Boston. 

“Emancipator and Free Soil Press, weekly, 
Boston. 

“Liberty Bugle, campaign weekly, Boston. 

“Free World, weekly, Salem. 

“Free Democrat, weekly, Lynn. 

“Essex Transcript, weekly, Amesbury. 

‘“‘ Messenger, weekly, Lawrence. 

“ Beacon of Liberty, weekly, Newburyport. 

“Gazette, weekly, Roxbury. 

“ Democrat, weekly, Dedham. 

“Era, daily and weekly, Lowell. 

“ Free Soil Banner, weekly, Framingham. 

“Spy, daily and weekly, Worcester. 

“Courier, weekly, Northampton. 

“Sentinel, weekly, Springfield. 

“Free Soil, weekly, Greenfield. 

“Whig, weekly, Pittsfield. 

“Democrat, weekly, Taunton. 

“Spark, daily, Fall River 

“ Reporter, weekly, New Bedford. 

“In addition to these, the following papers 
sympathize with the movement, and give it effec- 
tual aid and comfort: 

“Chronotype, daily and weekly, Boston. 

“ Pioneer, weekly, Lynn. 

“Gazette, weekly, South Boston. 

“Transcript, weekly, Milford. 

“Practical Christian, weekly, Milford. 

“Telegraph, daily and weekly, Worcester. 

“ Citizen, weekly, Worcester. 

“Gazette, daily, Taunton. 

“ All the Temperance and Anti-Slavery papers, 
and nearly all of the religious papers.” 


Joun C. Caiuoun, in a letter dated Fort Hill, 
September 9th, seems to be despziring. He 
writes— 

“T have only to add, that I have no hopes of ar- 
resting Abolition through the Presidential elec- 
tion. Instead of affording a remedy, it is that 
which aggravates, extends, and perpetuates it, 
and which finally will give it a fatal termination, 
unless, in the mean time, an effective remedy of 
some description be applied.” 





Datny Sparx is the name of a new Free Soil 
paper at Fall River, Massachusetts, by Lewis 
Lapham. 


Free Sow an» THE Frienps.—A member of 
the Society of Friends, Queen’s county, New 
York, writing to the editor of the New York Even- 
ing Post, says— 

“The Society of Friends has always been en- 
gaged in ome the cause of emancipation. 
The platform presented by the Buffalo Conven- 
tion entirely meets my views, and I think there 
will be a more general attendance of Friends at 
the polls this fall than has ever been the case 
heretofore, and that unitedly for Van Buren, and 
at the sacrifice of some old prejudices ; but we be- 
lieve he is right now.” 

Tue Hon. Horace Mann has written letters 
accepting the nomination for Congress tendered 
him by the Free Soil Convention of his district, 
and by the Taylor Convention. He takes occa- 
sion to reiterate the declaration of his perfect in- 
dependence of parties in relation to the Presiden- 
tial question. 

Dr. Patrrey has been renominated for Con- 
gress, unanimously, by the Free Soil Convention 
of his district. The Taylor men vetoed him in 
their Convention for his adhesion to the Free Soil 
movement and its nominees. We hope that Dr. 
Palfrey will be reélected. His course as a repre- 
sentative has done honor to Massachusetts. 


Mk. Givvines has been travelling in Southern 
Ohio, and addressing mass meetings of the citi- 
zens. His reception has been warm, and his ser- 
vices have been, we doubt not, of great value. 


Iowa.—A_ State Convention of Barnburners 
was recently held at Iowa city, and the following 
gentlemen put in nomination as Electors for Van 
Buren and Adams: William Penn Clark, of John- 
son county; General Verplanck Van Antwerp, of 
Jefferson; William Miller, of Van Buren; Dr. 
Dayton, of Muscatine. One of the gentlemen 
whose name is on this ticket will be recognised as 
an intimate personal and political friend of Mr. 
Van Buren. He has held office under him.” 


Inv1ana.—The Free Soil Banner, in Indiana, 
says— 

“Indiana is shaking off her lethargy, 
are being established” Seven Free Soil coped 
are battling within her borders. Meetings are 
appointed, and the people anxious to hear and de- 
cide for themselves, If the Free Soilers don’t 
stop, we will soon have to take back our admission 
that the State would go for Cass, and affirm, on 
the contrary, that Van Buren will carry it. We 
will always be glad to take anything back when 
convinced that we are wrong.” 


Tue Free Democrat is the name of a new 
paper in Lynn, which takes the place of the 
Sizzler.. William Bassett is the editor. 


A Monet Town.—In Bloomfield, Ohio, says an- 
exchange paper, there are 250 votes. All but two 
go for Van Buren and Adams. The two who do 
not are equally divided between Cass and Taylor, 


At an election held at Nelson, on the 18th inst. 
Willard R. Knowlton, Free Soil, was elected 
Justice of the Peace over Zopher B. Stow, Old 
Hunker, by a majority of fifty-one votes. Mr. 
Stow, who is deservedly popular, was supported 
by a party which one year ago gave a majority of 
“There will not be much of a storm, 
after all!” Ob no!— Western Star. 


FREE SOIL ELECTORAL TICKET IN MARYLAND 

Electors for the State at Large.—David Gambl 
of Frederick county; John Reynolds, of Ceci 
county. 

For the Congressional Districts —Darius T 
Elisha B. Cunningham, Edmund H. Lewis, John 
Hampden Williams, Ellis P, Howard, Samuel S. 
Stevens, - 

FREE SOIL ELECTORAL TICKET IN CONNEC- 
TICUT. 


Electors at Large—Amos M. Collins, Hartford ; 
William Alexander, Killingly. 

Districts.—1. F. Gillette, Bloomfield ; 2. Henry 
White, New Haven ; 3. I. Wilson, New London ; 
4. L. Phelps, Bar 


Ruope Is.anp—The Free Soil State Conven- 
tion of this little State met at Providence on the 
27th, and organized by the appointment of Dr. 
Hiram Cleveland, President, and the usual num- 
ber of Vice Presidents ni aR 
Liberty party electors appoin' n Marel 
withdrew their names. The following electoral 
ticket was formed : 

Electors at Large—Joseph Veazie and John De 
wa.* 
Districts—1. Asa Sisson, 
Church. 
Pennsynvani—A. friend sends us the Free. 


Soil electoral ticket of Pennsylvania, with a re- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


Newfane, September 29, 1848.—Dr. Baitxy : I no- 
tice in a late number of your paper, I think Au- 
ust 14th, a reference to the opinions of leading 
higs in Congress, in 1840, upon the District of 
Columbia matter, showing that it was not only 
the sentiment of Martin Van Buren, that it was 
not expedient at that time to act upon that Dis- 
trict in the manner referred to, but that the 
Whig party, and almost all leading politicians, 
took the same view of the question. Now, then, 
you refer to a Mr. Hunt, a leading Whig of New 
York, and give us his sentiments in relation to 
this point. We supposed you had reference to 
Washington Hunt, of this county, and made an 
error in the date, as he did not belong to the 
Congress of 1840. Some of us, who talk upon 
politics occasionally, made use of this in justifica- 
tion of Van Buren’s view upon the point in ques- 
tion. It has been said here, that Mr. Hunt never 
uttered the words you quote, and that it is a false 
representation. You might have made an error 
in the date, and you might have had reference to 
some other Hunt. At all events, you will please 
set the matter clearly hefore us, as we seek noth- 
ing but the truth, in the discussion of the great 
principles of “Free Democracy.” 
The godlike energy of our principles is heaving 
the Cataract county to its greatest depth. We 
are carrying the war into Africa, and we confi- 
dently expect, in November, to raise a loud and 
long shout, that will send back the deafening roar 
of old Niagara to its deep caverns of waters. 
Many honest men of the old Hunker parties are 
coming out, and burying their old prejudices in a 
noble and consistent action for “ Free Soil.” The 
only strange thing is, that there is one vestige of 
Hunkerism remaining among us—that there is a 
man who will refuse to join issue with Slavery, 
when it is so boldly and plainly presented. 
Where is the spirit of ’87, which ruled in the pa- 
triotic bosom of Jefferson and his illustrious com- 
peers, and which held its omnipotent influence 
over the great hearts of that early day? I fear 
that it is too much amalgamated with the degrad- 
ed spirit of the present—a spirit that recognises 
no sacredness in humanity, no beauty in human 
freedom, but rushes on with a mad ambition to 
pay its respects to the most ultra demands of the 
grossest system of human degradation that ever 
arose to obscure the bright sun of human liberty. 
We feel here that we are nobly engaged; and 
while the two old parties are vieing with each 
other in sustaining, against the hosts of Freedom, 
the black flag of Slavery, we will fight manfully 
on, till the noble triumph shall be won. \ 


The article concerning Mr. Hunt was written 
by Mr. Whittier, who will, we hope, attend to 
the inquiry in the foregoing —Ed. Eva. 





PENNSYLVANIA—ANOTHER PRIVATE LETTER. 


Ercildoun, October 1, 1848.—F rienp Baitey: We 
have organized a “Free Soil Club” in our dis- 
trict, and at once ordered fifty copies of the New 
York “ Campaign of Freedom,” and directed them 
to such of our citizens as are friendly disposed. 
There are five or six such associations in our 
county, and some of our more sanguine friends 
believe that in November we shall carry several 
districts in the county for Van Buren. At our 
county convention, on the 7th ultimo, we resolved 
not to put in nomination a separate county ticket 
for Congress, Assembly, &c., but to question the 
Cass and Taylor candidates, and solicit their 
opinions of the Free Soil platform promulgated at 
Buffalo. I understand they have aii answered 
right, and these answers will be published this 
week in our county papers. In conversation with 
one of the Cass candidates for our State Legisla- 
ture, the other day, he obligingly handed me a 
copy of his answer to read. It was up fully to 
the mark, and he insisted strongly that there was 
no danger to be apprehended to the cause of Free 
Soil from Cass’s election— for he would never 
dare breast the storm of united Northern deter- 
mination on this question, being himself a Free 
State statesman—equivalent to saying that this 
storm of Northern sentiment, now being manifest- 
ed, will work another “change” in the mind of the 
man of Michigan, and thus verify the fears of the 
“Democracy of Charleston district,” who have, to 
avoid all such contingencies and probabilities, ta- 
ken up Taylor. 

Please to inform “Father Ritchie” of all this 
heresy in the camp; and, besides, inform him that 
“the Democracy” of this State and New York 
have concluded fo leave at home the four men whose 
names were rendered immortal by their votes 
against the Oregon bill, viz: Brodhead, Brown, 
Ingersoll, and Birdsall. 

We had a grand mass meeting of the friends of 
Free Soil and Van Buren yesterday, on the 
Southern border of our county. A stand and 
seats were fitted up in a fine forest of oaks, and 
the former was beautifully decorated with flowers 
and evergreens, by the ever-active young women 
of that section. The meeting was large and en- 
thusiastic to the last, separating only with the 
setting sun. Besides other speakers, our friend 
Urquhart, of Ohio, was present, and spoke in his 
calm, clear, and convincing style, to most atten- 
tive listeners, for about three hours. * 

While there, nearly on the borders of Dela- 
ware, several prominent men informed us that 
John M. Clayton, of Delaware, “had a letter in 
his pocket,” just received from General Taylor, 
giving the fullest satisfaction to all interested in 
Free Soil, that he (Taylor) was entirely opposed 
to the further extension of slavery ; which state- 
ment was reaffirmed to-day, in a conversation 
which I had with a distinguished Whig candidate 
of this county. 

Please ask the National Intelligencer, Rich- 
mond Whig, or Tuscaloosa “ Monitor,” to inquire 
of Taylor, once for all, whether this is true, and 
demand of him a full exposition of his views and 
intended course upon the whole question, for pub- 
lication; otherwise, every prominent Taylor Whig 
in the North will have “a letter in his pocket” 
about the 7th of November, to the same import 
with this of Clayton’s. 


Respectfully, &c., J. Futon, Jun. 





Little Mili Creek, Delaware Co., Ohio, October 3, 
1848.—The Free Soil movement is onward in this 
vicinity, and bolters from both the old political 
parties are numerous. We expect to poll a strong 
vote for Van Buren and Adams. 


Post Office, New Richmond, Clermont Co., Ohio, 
October 2, 1848.— We Free Soil men are wide 
awake in Clermont. The Cass and Taylor men 
are trying to steal our Free Soil thunder; but 
they make a dismal rattle with it. Their tram- 
pets give different sounds. We have great pros- 
pects of electing our Free Soil candidate for Rep- 
resentative. 





———<.—__—_ 


THE WESTERN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


To give utterance to the free spirit that is 
breaking ‘the chains of conservatism, and rising 
above the clamor of party—to be a faithful mouth- 
piece of this age, so characterized by progress— 
to advocate not merely one idea, but to investigate 
all, is the design of this Review. 

The subject of Free Soil, in its common accep- 
tation, and in its more extended sense, will occupy 
@ prominent place in its pages. 

It will traverse a wide range in Literature, 
Science, and Philosophy. 

In short, all who can ably, candidly, and ele- 
gantly present their views, no matter what they 
may be, can be heard through its pages. 

The Western Quarterly Review will be filled 
by the best writers of the country. 

The first number will be issued in October, at 
Cincinnati ; and each number will contain an en- 
graving adapted to its character, and 200 pages of 
reading matter. 

The price will be three dollars per annum, or 
two copies for five dollars, in advance. . 

5.8. Hrrencock, Publisher. 
Tur Union Macazine is ever a welcome vis- 
iter, although the number for this month is a late 
one. The Editor contributes another number of 
her “Sight-seeing in Europe.” The embellish- 
ments are—The Bitter (Cold) Morning, The Hotel 
de Ville, Fashion Plate, &c. N. « 


THE NEW ELECTION LAW, 


By the following act of Congress, prescribin 
and fixing one aon day for holding the Presi: 
dential ion tl out the Union, it will be 
seen that the difficulties apprehended in regard 
to States which may not succeed in electing on 
the day specified, were foreseen, and fully ob- 
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State shall have held an election for the purpose 
of choosing Electors, and shall fail to make a 
choice on the day aforesaid, then the Electors may 
be appointed on a subsequent day, in such man- 
ner as the State shall by law provide. 
Joun W. Jonzs, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Wirite P. Manev, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
Approved, January 22, 1845. 
Joun Tyrer. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE, 

Beef Cattle. — Price, $2.25 to $2.75 per 100 
pounds, equal to $4 50 a $5.50 net, and averaging 
$2 50 gross weight. The supply hardly equal to 
the demand. 

Hogs.—Live hogs, $4.75 a $5.121%. 

Flour and Meal—Holders generally pretty firm. 
Some ask $53114. City Mills, $53714, which 
rate is now generally asked. Corn meal—coun- 
try, $3.1834; city, $3.3114 a $3.371¢. Rye flour, 
$4.3714. 

Grain—Receipts moderate ; prices firm. Prime 
red wheat, $1.05 a $1.12; white, $1.15 a $1.20 per 
bushel. Corn—white, 66 cents; yellow, 70 cents. 
Oats, 27 a 30 cents. Rye, 70 a 73 cents. 

Provisions—The demand is steady, and prices 
remain firm. Mess pork, $12 @ $12.50, as to qual- 
ity; prime, $9.371¢ a $9.50. Nothing doing in 
beef. Bacon—shoulders, 434 a 514 cents; sides, 
51g a 534 cents; hams, 7 a 10 cents per pound. 
Lard—in barrels, 81¢ cents; in kegs, 9g a 10 
cents per pound. 














FREE PRODUCE STORE. 
N EW GOODS,—GENERAL REDUCTION IN 
PRICES.—SJust received— 

Fine 4-4 Prints, various styles. 

New styles of Prints of medium quality, usual width. 

Fine and wide Paper Muslins; alsq@colored Cambrics. 

Curtain Calico, superior fine Chintz Umbrellas, Oil Cloths. 

Satinets, good and cheap ; also on hand, mostly at reduced 
pico mor | were, ere va cuatities and atyles. 

e and heavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pillow Muslins. 

Striped Cambries, fine 64 Plaid Muslin. 

Mustin de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool. 

Linens, warranted free from cotton. 

Flanvels, 4-4, good, and price low; Canton Flannels, white 
and colored. ' 

Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 

Apron and Furniture Check, Cotton Handkerchiefs. 

Cotton twilled Pantaloon Stuffs; also, Linen Drilling, &e. 

Long and Half Hose, fine and heavy. ‘ 

— Cotten, various numbers, bleached, brown, and 
colored. 

Wadding, white and colored Cotton Laps. 


ALSO, 
Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized Sugar. 
Brown Sugar, good quality, of various grades. 
The whole stock exclusively Fraz Lazor Goons, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Count@ Mer- 
chants, as well as his friends and the public generally. 
Much pains are taken by the managers of the Free Pro- 
duce Association to assist the subscriber to enlarge the as- 
sortment from time to time. 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry streets, 
3d mo. 23,—3m Philadelphia. 


NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 

erating Slaveholding among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single cop 3 cents. 

LLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

April 20. 61 John street, New York. 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED, 
HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
June Lith and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests of 
this conntry ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand, or one 
dollar per hundred! 

Orders, post paid, enclosing the money, and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be promptly executed ; the order should 
state distinctly by what mode of conveyance they are to be 
sent. WILLIAM HARNED, 

March 30. 61 John street, New York. 

















HERALD OF TRUTH, 
PROSPECTUS OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
1 ty Herald was commenced for a free publication. 











This 

merit it has maintained to the present time; no one can 
say he has been unable to get his views communicated 
throngh its pages, in consequence of their opposition to those 
of its conductor. In this, the Herald is a true type of West- 
ern spirit, which is embodied in the lines of a Western 
Poet— 

“Ifa free thought seek expression, 
Speak it boldiy—speak it all.” 

Yes, my brother, of whatever name, creed, or pagty, yon 
can speak freely here. Here is one place for you, where the 
air does not savor of any rankly intolerant odor, and where 
man does not attempt to interpore between you and your 
Creator. Who dares say he is true, and his brother is false ? 
God is the only judge! 

If you have any proposition for meliorating the social con- 
dition of mankind, come and give it utterance. Fourierists, 
Communists, Icarians, and Utopians, come here and we will 
do you good. 

f you have any new or old religious views to present, 
come also—no one is excluded. P 

If you have any political doctrine to advocate in a manly 
way, come along, and yon shall be heard—Whig, Democrat, 
or Liberty man—no matter who 

There is only one condition—that is, brevity and perspi- 
~~ of style—with this, all can be heard. 

ho, then, wishes to hear all, and judge between them ? 
Let him seek the Herald of Truth. Who would do away with 
all parties and sects? Let him cherish the spirit of the 
Herald, and all will melt into one benevolent brotherhood. 
Who sympathises strongly with his fellow beings, and would 
confer with those who are toiling for human good? Let him 
join and encourage us in the work of human redemption. The 
Hera'd shall be a link to bind all parties. 

The saving power of a trne education should not be over- 
looked ; for, after all, no good can be hoped for man, unleas 
it be sought in the fuller, truer development of the -hummn 
mind. Mind is above all, and must be prepared for greater 
happiness before it can enjoy it. Education is the equalizer 
of man, the destroyer of aristocracy, selfishness, and monop- 
oly. ‘The people must therefore be educated, and the Herald 
eannot overlook this great interest. 

A benevolent, religious Faith, a lively and cheerfal Phi- 
losophy, and an elevating Literature, shall characterize. this 
periodical. Science and Art shall also be represented. 

The Herald of Truth is published monthly in Cinoinnati— 
each number containing 80 octavo pages, making two volames 
per year of 480 pageseach. Terms: single copy, $2.50; four 
copies for $9; six copies fur $12; ten copies for $16; and 
twelve copies for $18. 

Papers copying this Prospectus a few times will receive 
L. A. HINE, Editor. 

July 6.—3t 


the work. 
Cincinnati, June, 1848 





JUST PUBLISHED, 

Y the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, Let- 

ters respecting a book ‘‘ Dropped from the Catalogue”’ of 
the American Sunday School Union, in compliance with the 
Dictation of the Slave Power—a neat pamphlet of 36 pages, 
and for sale at the Depository, New York, at $3 per 100. 
Also, a few copies of “ Jacob and his Sons,” the book referred 
to above. Price 25 cents. WM. HARNED, Agent, 

May 18. 61 John street. 





GODEY’S 
ADY'S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the .\ew York magazines. ‘Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
explained, &c. 
rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 
A specimen of either the Lady’s Bork or the Lear's Dollar 
New: r sent to any person ng pos on the request. 
spape’ y pe al Taal age EY 


Address ’ 
No. 113 Cheannt street, Philadelphia. 


Feb. 3. 

DAGUERREOTYPES, 

LUMBE NATIONAL QAGUERREAN GALLERY 
P AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard toweather. 
Inatructions given in the art. 

A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. 

New York, 251 Broadway, Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnnt, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 
Paris, 127 Vieille Kue du Temple; Liverpool, “ ee 

an. 7. 





atreet.. 





LARD OIL. 


[MProven LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
bein, fi 





. g tured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
A THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi) Manufacturer, 
Jan. B. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
ae fe Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

. 6. 








BOTANICO-MEDICAL COLLEGE OF OHIO, 
CINCINNATI 
HE lar session of this Cullege will commence on the 
first Monday of November. Agreeably to general cus- 
tom free lectures will be delivered every day, durimg the 
month of October, on miscellaneous subjects, em par- 
ticularly a critieal review of the various mer ical systems now 
in vogue, and the character and tendency of their remedies. 
ele a “ 
my and Physiolegy- - E.H. Stockwell, M. D. 
Soeery and Pathology’ - - H.W. Hill, M.D. 
Institntes, or ‘Theory and 
A. Curtis, M. D, 


J. Courtney, M. D. 


\. J. Kost, M. D. 
J. Brown, M. D. 
Six leetures every day except Saturdays, when there are 
but three. 
Price of the six tickets, $90; matriculation, $5. 
: bee Saal - ves in the unity = — , aa nga 
in the the organs to perform their S 
fever oer fe bona tendency of febrile and inflam- 
the hea to remove the causes sideman D sure foe 
ead or of the sick, the lanc ~ poy ee 
a applic » (ae old school men and quacks have always 
sto do, but) in toto, in all their forms and quanti- 
° . i , 


agents in the three- 
to the best of its ability,” 
to the Divine 





a large : 

ing Health, and, Preventing nearly all th 
Art of fis chat flesh is heir to. c 
This Colleg? has all the necessary accommodations and 
saeraiin of its teachings = the might of the 
y ; n e 
for the eh they advocate, a ‘aculty that fear not to debate 
) of medicine with that vers pe nti in 
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' | TR. H. STARR'S Office, Liberty street, seoond door north 
ie od Fagotte street, went side, Baltimore, April 29, 
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LATER FOREIGN NEWS. 
ARRIVAL oF THE HERMANN. 


Hermann, which arrived at New 

York on Weaeaeiay evening, brought advins ~ 

the 20th ultimo. Her news is four days later, bu 
ch consequence. 

mothe ‘oholera was making rapid strides towards 


d. 
— Italian news is of considerable interest 


After the city of Messina had been bombarded 
for five days by the Neapolitan troops, it surren- 
dered, and the troops landed and took possession 
of the town. The inhabitants retired, having 
previously ruined the town. : 
Vienna has been declared in a state of siege. 
It is reported that the Emperor of Austria 
would again be forced to seek safety in flight. 
The ‘aalere continues to rage at Constantino- 


le. 

. A fresh conflagration had occurred at Galatea, 
by which 200 buildings were consumed. 

An express from Paris, dated Tuesday, the 
19th, states that the “ Reforme” announces the 
return of Louis Napoleon as having been elected 
to the National Assembly from Moselle. The 
result of the elections in the city of Paris is not 
yet known, but the three moderate candidates, it 
is thought, have the best chance of being elected. 
In some arrondissements, the Socialists have a 
great many votes, and so has Louis Napoleon in 
others. Marshal Bugeaud also has a great num- 
ber, but, on the whole, the Moderates are likely 





ae 





to in. 

Senersl Cavaignac was gradually declining in 
popularity, and his early fall from the Dictator- 
ship of Paris is predicted by many English and 
some French papers. Who will succeed him, or 
what will soon take place in Paris, it is hard to 
determine. 

IreLanv.—The mail train which arrived this 
morning brings no intelligence of importance. 
Subjoined, however, are two hasty communica- 
tions, dated Sunday and last night, descriptive of 
the state of the districts up to the latest hour. 

Clonmel, Sunday night, 9 o’clock—The insur- 
gents have moved over towards this town. There 
was no attack on Kilsheelan last night, as expect- 
ed, but bodies of men were marching about the 
neighborhood all night, and made several attempts 
upon the farmers, taking their arms and destroy- 
ing property. i 

At noon to-day, large bodies of persons were 
discovered moving about on the top of the moun- 
tain’ which rises above the town on the Water- 

ford side. Crowds of the inhabitants were col- 
lected in the streets, and, as the evening came on, 

’ the force on the mountain appeared to increase in 
number. It is moved over from the neighborhood 
of Carrick. The greatest excitement exists in 
the town to-night, in consequence of their ap- 
pearance. 

Carrick is quiet to-day, but the rural districts 
present the same insurrectionary symptoms, such 
as signal fires, &c. The military are still under 
arms, and the police are scouring the hills. Con- 
stant patrols are also kept up. 

September 18.—All continues quiet. Our town 
has not been disturbed, as was expected. The 
military force mentioned in my last as about to 
proceed up the mountains on which the insurgents 
were gathering yesterday, did not leave town un- 
til two o’clock, A. M. It was composed of three 
companies of the 64th regiment, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Stratton, and a small force of constabu- 
lary, under the head constable. This morning 
early, a party of the 64th marched out and oc- 
cupied quarters along the line from Dundrum. 
A party of the constabulary also left with con- 
victs for Thurles, from which place they will 
march over to Dundrum, and form a portion of 
the escort of Smith O’Brien, whose arrival is 
hourly expected. 

Another despatch says that the state of the 
disturbed districts of Ireland was again exciting 
much attention in England, as the rebellion ap- 
a to have again broken out in that unhappy 
island. 

Shortly after the departure of the America, the 
insurgent forces moved from the mountains, and 
a force consisting of portions of the 3d Buffs, 
the 4th Light Dragoons, and the 83d Regiment, 
were despatched in pursuit. Mr. O’Mahoney was 
nearly captured. 

The insurgents had committed some excesses 
in the country through which they passed. The 
main body had been broken up into small detach- 
ments, and it was supposed that they would adopt 
the system of guerrilla warfare, which would, of 
course, be particularly harassing to the Govern- 
ment troops during the inclement winter season 
approaching. 

Itaty.—Charles Albert arrived at Turin on 
the 16th, and requested ministers to return their 
porte feuilles, in order that he might be enabled 
to form a new cabinet, more in harmony with the 
wants of the country and more in unison with his 
own feelings. 

The Piedmontese Gazette, of the 14th, pub- 
lishes telegraphic despatches, stating that the 
Vesuvius steamer had been ordered by the Sici- 
lian Government to land troops at Milazzo; that 
the Neapolitan troops that had advanced from 
Messina had been repulsed on the 8th, and that» 
the Government had ordered the immediate form- 
ation of seven camps, namely, at Milazzo, Taor- 
mina, Catama, Syracuse, Girgentia, and Paler- 
mo. 

Saxony.—A letter from Leipsic announces that 
the late insurrection had been crushed by the en- 
ergetic intervention of the troops. All the bar- 
ricades were taken and destroyed. The fire was 
kept up by insurgents from the houses of the 
Johanisgape, by which many of the troops fell 
victims. It has been ascertained that the insur- 
rection arose from political causes, and was prob- 
ably a Republican attempt. 

Avstria.— Vienna, September 15 — Notwith- 
standing the disturbed and agitated state of the 
town, peace was firmly maintained at the Bourse 
to-day. Great fears are entertained that the 
public peace will be threatened during the night, 
as it is doubted whether the National Guard can 
be depended upon, as 4 portion of them have al- 
ready joined themselves to the Academic Legion, 
who have declared that they will employ force to 
compel the resignation of the ministry, and the 
formation of 2 Committee of Safety. 

Liverroo..—The demand for free wheat was 
moderate, at a decline generally of 1d. to 2d. per 
70 pounds. For bonded, however, there is a 
good inquiry, few parcels on the spot or afloat be- 
ing offered. The prices are fully supported. Barley, 
beans, and peas, meet with very slow sale, without 
material change in their value. Corn was in fair 
request, yet prices gave way 1s. per quarter. 
Corn meal met with very little attention at 17s. 
per barrel. 

_, The transactions in flour were unusually lim- 

ited at this day’s market, with a good attendance 
of dealers, and a moderate show of parcels. The 
demand for wheat is limited at the prices of Fri- 
day, which were 1d. to 2d. lower per 70 pounds 
than this day week. There was a better sale for 
oats at prices 1d. per 45 pounds higher. Indian 
corn was a good deal inquired for, there being 
but few parcels of sound quality on sale.. Such 





fally recovered the decline of Friday. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
OHIO. 
Sandusky City, September 18, 1848.—The cause 
of Free Soil is on the progressive move. Hon. T.. 
Corwin was here Saturday, but he ty does 


uo Injity to wae suns : ape think his are 
uce an irect posite what in- 
tends and wishes. i be bi. 
We do not believe he will break his heart about 
it—he hardly labors:con amore, 


Amesville, Athens county, September 13, 1848.—A 
word or two may not be amiss as to the Free Soil 
cause. The people seem to be struck dumb. A 
great Taylor ratification meeting was called, to be 
held at Athens. Notice was given by large glar- 
ing gr fog announced va ats n. be 
Ewing, Samuel F. Vinton, Columbus Delano, an 
akte heasbedie would be present to address the 
masses. The day arrived. The office-holders 
assembled, but only a few of the people. They 
concluded that there must be some mistake 
notice—“ the people had missed the day.” Ina 
county seat containing 1,000 or 1,200 inhabitants 
and county thickly Popa , the mass ponte 
of 200 or 250 souls, all told. Our little village of 
15 families contains 3'Taylor men, (they are of 
the baser sort;) 1 Cass man, 10 out-spoken Free 


Soil, several non-committal. ‘The cause is stea- 
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gation to the National Convention, do earnestly 
call upon the State Central Committee to call a 
State Convention, to assemble in the city of Co- 
lumbus, some time in January, 1849. 
Resolved, That we individually pledge our- 
selves to do all in our power to secure a full rep- 
resentation to said Convention. 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in the True Democrat and Herald, 
of Cleveland, the North Star, of New York, and 
Ohio Standard, of Columbus, and the Globe, of 
Cincinnati, and all other papers friendly to the 
elevation and improvement of the colored people 
in Ohio. ; 
On motion, J. L. Watson was appointed a com- 
mittee of one, to procure and furnish each paper 
named a copy of the proceedings of this meeting. 
S. P. Lewis, President. 
W. H. Burnuan, Secretary. 


Mercer, Mercer County, Pa. Sept. 30, 1848.—A 
word relative to the Free Soil movement in this 
section. All parties claim to be Free Soil in 
principle, and urge their friends not to leave 
them. The Free Soil ranks are filling up, not- 
withstanding all these professions. The Whigs 
are preaching up Free Soil at all their meetings, 
and let the result of this campaign be what it 
may, they are planting seed that will yield a glo- 
rious harvest hereafter. The Free Soil party 
have taken John W. How as their candidate for 
Congress. He is also nominated by the Whig 
party. Mr. How is a Whig, but repudiates Tay- 
lor, and goes for the Buffalo movement. Mr. H. 
is a man of integrity, firm in his Anti-Slavery 
principles, and if elected (of which there is not 
much doubt,) he will give efficient aid to the band 
of true men who will be in the next Congress— 
a lawyer by profession, and a man of talents. 
Some few of the Whig party are disposed to kick 
a little, but still we think we can elect our man. 

Why cannot Mr. Wilmot be induced to visit 
the western counties of the State? He would 
carry all before him, if he would go through 
these counties. 

I think our friends made a false step at Read- 
ing, by not nominating a candidate for Governor. 
Time will determine, however. I fear, should 
Johnson be elected, or should he be defeated by 
but a small majority, that it will give the Taylor- 
ites new hopes, and thus keep many who will 
hold on to their party at the October election, 
but who now intend to go with us in November. 

We are holding meetings nightly, and gaining 
converts on every hand. Yours, respectfully, 

F. B. Husparp. 





LETTER FROM WILLIS HALL. 


To the Clay Whigs of the City of New York: 

The advice of friends and my own judgment 
have at length prevailed over my reluctance to 
intrude myself upon the public, and induced me 
to address a word of explanation to those with 
whom I have so long acted, and with whom I so 
entirely sympathize. ; 

In uniting with the recent movement to raise 
once more the name of our cherished leader, pro- 
hibited by ao obligation expressed or implied, I 
followed the dictates of my feelings and my judg- 
ment. I was convinced that it was the last and 
only means left, to preserve the principles of that 
par’y> endeared to me by all my political recol- 
ections. If the old standard, with its mottoes 
and emblazonments, could be kept flying, there 
might be a rallying point for the party after this 
temporary madness is passed. - 

For this course I have been expostulated with 
by friends in the language of friendship, for 
which I return them many thanks. I have also 
been abused, my motives impugned, and my acts 
misrepresented, by those who have hitherto been 
notoriuus for the absence of all principle, public 
or private; who have distinguished themselves 
by their noisy zeal for Mr. Clay, while their 
hearts were bursting with rancor against him and 
his adherents. Within the last year they revel 
in their freedom from restraint; and pour forth 
their pent-up venom with redoubled energy upon 
the man whom even his generous enemies behold 
with admiration and respect. To be embalmed 
in the abuse of those who have abused him, is an 
honor to which I could not have aspired. 

But neither the expostulations of misguided 
friends nor the abuse of common libellers had a 
particle of influence in driving me from the 
course which I had deliberately and conscien- 
tiously adopted. No one but Mr. Clay himself 
could have arrested the movement. It was sup- 
posed that he would decline accepting a nomina- 
tion; for that we were prepared, and fully in- 
tended to proceed upon our own responsibility ; 
but we were not prepared for an appeal to us, as 
his personal friends, not to use his name. Vene- 
rating the man above all living men, accustomed 
to obey his slightest wishes, the appeal was un- 
answerable. However painfully mortifying, his 
friends, myself among the number, were con- 
strained to abandon our purpose, and that noble 
old standard which had been thrown to the 
breeze, was furled for the last time. 

From that moment the Whig party has ceased 
to exist. Its name will continue to be used for a 
short time, to cajole those who are governed by 
sound without meaning; but its principles are 
abandoned, openly denounced as impracticable 
and obsolete by those who have been most noisy 
in their vindication. 

It was a glorious party. With it commenced 
my political existence, with it it willend. To it 
I have given the best years of my life; to it I 
have sacrificed my health; my attachment to it 
was too instinctively strong to be deceived. The 
child might more easily be cheated into believing 
the thieving Gipsey to be’ its mother, than a 
true Whig from the start be made to recognise 
his warm and living party in the lifeless, soulless 
substitute sought to be palmed upon him. 

It was a glorious party! Its members were not 
collected, like vultures, to the carrion scent of 
prey. Not bandits, united by a partnership in 
plunder, but disinterested and patriotic. It was 
a bright emanation from a free, intelligent, and 
virtuous people. It had for its leader the Man 
of the Age. Born among the people, his sympa- 
thies were with them—a Democrat in heart and 
soul. Rocked in the severest storms of the Re- 
public, he had become bold in her defence, and 
experienced in their guidance. Sincere in his 
faith, ardent in his attachment to popular govern- 
ment, inflexible in his honesty,unequalled in his 
far-reaching sagacity, in the rapidity and com- 
prehensive wisdom of his conclusions, he stood 
forth as the Model of a Republican Statesman. 
No superior has gone before him, no equal will 
follow. This man was murdered in the house of 
hia friends. His assassins are known, and his- 
tory is preparing to gibbet these Ravaillacs in 
the chains which they have forged for themselves. 
But‘the Whig party is no more. 

“The world is all before me, where to choose, 
And Providence my guide.’ 

‘When the vessel in which I am embarked is 
driven upon the rocks by the winds of Heaven, 
or by the barratrous act of the master, it is but the 
instinct of self-preservation to bind myself to the 


largest fragment of the wreck. That fragment 
is Free Soil. To that I will cling till Death shall 
loosen my grasp. 


The non-extension of Slavery has long been a 
favorite doctrine with the Whigs of this State; 
and it so happens that it is the only one of their 
issues likely to be discussed. or of any practical 
innpestanen, during the next Presidential term. 

It.is said by the Cass and by the Taylor men 
who pretend to be in favor of Free Soil, that no 
farther legislation on the subject is necessary ; 
that slaves, on being taken ‘to free soil, become 
free, of course. It is probably so; but it is 
enough for me, without entering into any discus- 
sion as to the truth of this proposition, that Mr. 
Calhoun and the ultra slaveholdérs of the South 
deny this doctrine. It is therefore proper, if for 
no other Rage pe have a public expression of 
the Nation’s will on this all-important. point. 

The most res: ble authorities tell me, also. 
that “ Free Soil is all a —that slaves would 
fever be taken to California or New Mexico. I 
beg leave to differ with these gentlemen. Admit- 
ting for a moment the truth of their assertion, is 
the principle nothing ? 

lt was thought important to exclude Slavery 
from ; although there was little or no 
danger of Slavery being introduced there. The 

uestion is as to the adoption of a general rule. 
rm | be very immaterial ; 
to-morrow it may be vitally important. It has 
been adopted in the case of Oregon; shall we 
now abandon it? Annexation and Slavery go 
hand in hand. If we annex Slavery to territory, 
we shall absorb all South America, Refuse to 
extend Slavery, and the rage for annexation 
ceases. i , 
But the fact, is denied... Slavery will 
be introduced, j ed, into various parts of 
Saplpyed ba Uile oatinent fn the tiaes of South 
em on e uu 
Of Slavery fs not ‘a iumbug, but 
and ‘immediate practical importance. It 
be decided within the next four years ; 





















these be added the moral and religious questions 
which will arise, it is evident that the ballot must 
be abandoned, and popular government become 
impossible. 

But the extension of Slavery is eminently a 
political question, ay iad for political action and 
discussion. South Carolina and Vermont con- 
tain the same number of white inhabitants; but 
the first is represented by nine members of Con- 
gress, while Vermont, with even a greater num- 
ber of actual voters, has but fixe. This extraor- 
dinary illustration of the Democratic equality 
which we boast, is said to be the necessary con- 
sequence of the compromises of the Constitution. 
Shall the compromises which produce such mon- 
strous results be extended beyond what was ori- 
ginally contemplated or intended? This is the 
substance of the question of the extension of Sla- 
very, and has always been discussed as a political 
question, since the foundation of the Government. 

But I am told I can best prevent the extension 
of Slavery by voting for General Taylor. Why ? 
Is he opposed to it? No; but he will not veto it. 
Perhaps so; but he distinctly refuses to say 
whether he will or not. Past all question, he is 
opp:sed to Free Soil, and will use all his power 
and patronage against it. His neighbors in the 
South, who see him in his undress, say that they 
know he.is with them on this question. His 
friends at the North practically admit it by 
bounding their hopes by the empty fact that he 
Will not veto it. He has recently invested $100,000 
in slaves; he has accepted the Charleston nomi- 
nation, made for the avowed purpose of opposing 
it. The South made the Presidential nomination 
to turn upon this question, and he was selected. 
The great ratification meéting held by his friends 
in Canal street, passed a resolution expressly re- 
pudiating this doctrine. 

Mr. Webster says, if he thought General Tay- 
lor opposed to Free Soil, he would vote against 
him. On a candid examination of all the evi- 
dence, I am compelled to the belief that he is op- 
posed to the doctrine of Free Soil, and will do all 
in his power to defeat it. On Mr. Webster’s au- 
thority, those who come to the same conclusion 
must vote against General Taylor. 

On og? ge the opinions of all the other can- 
didates, Mr. Clay, General Scott, Judge Mc- 
Lean, were frankly and explicitly avowed. Why 
was General Taylor excused? The North or 
the South is to be cheated. Which is most likely 
to be the victim? Friends of Free Soil, pause! 
You are about to be betrayed. When it is too 
late, you will find that you have elected the only 
man Who could have defeated your favorite ob- 
ject. Hereafter you cannot justify yourselves to 
your consciences, or your God, without requiring 
& more explicit declaration on this point from 
General Taylor. 

But, expostulates my friend, ‘“ You cannot vote 
for Mr. Van Buren.” Why not, if he will best 
effect the object which I have most at heart? I 
am not a Brabantio, to “refuse to serve God, be- 
cause the Devil bids me” Were my prejudices a 
hundred times stronger than they are against 
Mr. Van Buren, I should vote for him, if con- 
vinced he would truly carry out the principle he 
now professes. I have no reason to doubt it. His 
worst enemy cannot say he has not always been 
true to his pledges. I have been educated in the 
maxim, “ Principles—not Men.” 

For this reason I cannot vote for General Tay- 
lor, for whom, as a military man, in which ca- 
pacity alone I have known him, I entertain high 
admiration. For this reason I can vote for Mr. 
Van Buren, whom I have always opposed, and 
against whom I have many prejudices. 

As the representative of Free Trade, a military 
organization, &c., | opposed him, and would do so 
again. As the representative of Free Soil, I will 
sustain him. In our system, the principle is every- 
thing, the man nothing. The friends of Free 
Soil have selected him in spite of himself, as the 
best man, under the circumstances, to effect their 
great object. Shall I abandon the principle which 
I have long cherished, because I might have pre- 
ferred some other man to represent it? This 
would be indeed to prefer men to principles. 

I am again told that it is useless, that Mr. Van 
Buren cannot be elected. Perhapsso. If I had 
selected my candidate for availability, I might 
have preferred some other. But voting for Mr. 
Van Buren is not therefore useless. It is mate- 
terial to the ultimate success of the principle of 
Free Soil, that its friends should make the strong- 
est possible demonstration at this time. If it is 
feeble and limited, it will be despised by the 
South, and ridiculed alike by the friends of Cass 
and of Taylor. If, on the other hand, it now 
shows an imposing front, if its lion roar is heard 
through the forest, the South will not dare to de- 
mand that the new territories be admitted with- 
out restriction ; and if it does, neither the Cass 
nor the Taylor party will dare to accede to their 
demand. Every vote strengthens the cause of 
Free Soil, whether Mr. Van Buren is elected or 
not. Nine-tenths of the voters of the North are 
opposed to the farther extension of Slavery. Let 
but half that number speak out like men, and 
their voice will be as potential as the Creative 
fiat ; but if deterred by the cajolery of partisans, 
the senseless love of success, a base hungering 
for spoils, or by any other motive, let them here- 
after lie down under the gibes and domination of 
Slavedom, nor dare again to express a manly sen- 
timent, which, from fear or folly, they are unable 
to carry into action. 

‘ Wiis Hatt. 
New York, October 2, 1848. 


———_<—— 


FREE SOIL IN VIRGINIA. 


Triavetruta, Ouro Co., Va., Sept. 28, 1848. 


Dear Sir: You will, no doubt, be interested 
in learning how the Free Soil movement com- 
mends itself to the citizens in our vicinity—not 
indeed as well as we could desire, but as well, all 
things considered, as might be expected. True, 
we may fail to cast our seventeen electoral votes 
this fall for Free Soil; but be prepared, at least 
in four years, to hear everywhere the exclama- 
tion, with respect to us, Is Saul also among the 
Prophets? So far as my information extends, 
there is not one in fifty who is not in favor of 
Free Soil. I do not mean that they will vote the 
Free Soil ticket: O,no! Whigs will vote for 
Taylor, professing to believe the measure will be 
safe in his hands. Democrats will vote for Cass, 
professing the same belief with regard to him. 
But really, while each may have barely a prefer- 
ence with regard to this measure, they do not 
view it with that deep interest which its impor- 
tance demands, and are willing, rather, to sacrifice 
such preference than brexk their party ties. But 
yet there are, I believe, hundreds in this, as also 
in the adjoining counties, who dare snap the 
cords of party, and quit themselves like men. 
This breaking off will no doubt be from both the 
old parties ; but, so far as my acquaintance ex- 
tends, it is mostly from the Whig ranks. Being 
a Democrat merely, by no means gives full secu- 
rity against very violent attacks of Free-Soilism. 

No doubt much good might be done for the 
cause of Free Soil, by a proper discussion of its 
principles amongst our citizens. Discussions, to 
insure success, should be. conducted with the 

t of candor and prudence. One must know 
how to deal with the prejudices, without exciting 
the angry passions. Some may think this impos- 
sible; but this is a mistake. est Virginia will 
at least listen to calm and candid reasoning 
though they be not convinced by it. They will 
hear well-authenticated facts, though they may 
not draw from them the conclusion to which they 
are expected to lead. They will not bear invec- 
. tive or ridicule in a cause 80 long unpopular ; and 
no one who wishes to convince Virginians need 
use such weapons. Men should receive the truth, 
however, by whomsoever presented ; but will they 
do it? We must deal with men as they are, not 
as they should be. We often fail to commend the 
truth to the minds of men, where we approach 
them with the greatest dence and caution ; 
much more are we likely to fail when we use such 
a style as in itself tends to raise against ourselves 
and our cause the prejudice of him whom we 
wish to convince. 

These remarks are papeeened by observing the 
course of some lecturers on the subject, who seem 
to forget that they address men possessing rational 
and moral natures. I wish no sacrifice of Truth 
to the Spirit of Slavery, but even Truth must not 
appear in a repulsive dress. Paul made no unwar- 
rantable concession; when he became all things to 
all men; nor when he fed some with milk, and 
not with strong meat; nor Christ, when he declar- 
ed, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now.” The same manner of 
address which might be used spivarebut | before 
an audience, who are already convinced of the 
truth and importance of Liberty principles, might 
prove. mischievous before an aud 











block of stumbling to many. But from the past, 
we may hope for the future. [n 1840, the 7,000 
did not elect their candidate, yet their influence 
was felt. Soin 1844, the 70,000 failed, yet their 
influence was and still is felt, and that from the 
humblest citizen to those of the highest rank. 

Had we a liberal distribution of the master ad- 
dress of the Hon. Horace n, its power must 
be felt. I designate this address, because it meets 
the case so appropriately. Ab! that touches a 
tender cord to the West big. pe Tell us of 
our uneducated population; ah! we know it—oyr 
cheek crimsons with shame. Tell us that it is 
slavery that chains the mind of our free popula- 
tion; we cannot deny it,and shame will drown 
our anger. Ask us, then, if we are willing toex- 
tend the same curse to territory now free, and 
which otherwise bids fair to be a densely popu- 
lated country, with an intelligent, free, and pros- 
perous people? Ask us if we are willing to rivet 
the chains of ignorance which ourselves inherit 
upon millions yet unborn? Ask us if weare wil- 
ling to mar that fertile land—turn it into a bar- 
ren wilderness? These are appeals which must 
perplex the merest partisav. Butall this, and muck 
more, slavery will do. : 

And why cannot the Free Soil movement com- 
mend itself to the great majority of our citizens? 
The true Abolitionist deplores the evil, and labors 
for its extinction ; then, by all means, let it spread 
no further. The Colonizationist professes to have 
the same object in view ; then why will he stand 
calmly and behold his labors cut out for him to 
an infinite degree? The man, too, who is “as 
much opposed to slavery as any one else,” should, 
above all, be up and doing. “ We have got them,” 
says he. “Slavery is wrong, but it would be worse 
to set them free,” Then why stand with folded 
arms, and see others placed in the same difficul- 
ty—compelled to do wrong? If these different 
classes of citizens would but act consistently with 
their professions, the days of slavery would soon 
be numbered. ButI have already exceeded my 
intended limits. Yours, for Freedom, 

J. Youne Aswenuust. 


GLEANINGS. 

An Inurrerate Scuootmaster.—The following 
is a verbatim et literatim copy of a circular recently 
distributed in the West of England: “ Roger 
Giles, zurjon, grosir parish clark, and skulemas- 
ter, reforms indies and gentlemans he draes teeth 
without waiting a moment, blisters on the lowest 
tarms, and fiziks for a penny a peace. He zells 
godfather’s Corjal, kuts korns, and undertakes to 
keep every body’s nayles by the yere and 20 on. 
Young ladies and gentlemans larned thare gram- 
mars langwage in the most purtiest manner—also, 
gurt care taken of thare morals and spellin—also, 
zarm zinging, teeching the base vial, and all other 
zorts of phancy work. Perfumery and jollop, 
znuff and ginger, and all other spices. And as 
the times be cruel bad, he begs to tel, he is jist be- 
gun to zell all zorts of stashunary wares, blacking 
bals, hurd herrings and coles, scrubbin brishes 
and pills, mice znaps and trikel, and other zorts 
of zweetmeets, inkluding taters, ingons, blak led, 
brick dist, sassages, and other garden stuff, also 
phrute, hats, zongs, hoy], latin buckets, and other 
articles. Korn and bunjan zarve, and all hard 
wares—He also performs fleabottmy on the short- 
est notice. And fathermore particular, he has laid 
in a large zortment of trype, dog’s meet, lolipops, 
and other pickels, zich as hoysters, winzur zoap, 
&e. Old raggs bort and zold here and no place 
helse, and new laid eggs every day by me, Roger 
Giles —P.S. I teechs Joggrefy, Rumaticks, and 
all them outlandish things, queer drills, fushina- 
bull pokar and all other countray dances tort at 
home and abrode to perfekshun. A bal on Wens- 
days when our Mariar performs on the git-Tar.” 


Ata recent examination of girls in Cheshire 
for the rite of confirmation, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What is the outward and visible sign and 
form in baptism?” the reply was, “The baby, sir.” 


The Manchester Examiner mentions an argu- 
ment advanced by a Bolton man to prove that the 
moon was not inhabited—no Scotchman had been 
known to visit it. 


The Ingham Patriot says the following most 
beautiful and touching inscription may be seen 
on a grave in that town. The only words are 


these: 
“OUR MOTHER, 
FELL ASLEEP 
Nov. 12, 1840. 
E. 51. 
When will the morning come?” 


The progress of a physical conspiracy is arrest- 
ed when the hand which holds the poignard is se- 
cured, but amoral conspiracy cannot be put down; 
sooner or later it will explode like a train of gun- 
powder. 


A Fact.—The ready wit of a true-born Irish- 
man, however humble, is exceeded only by his gal- 
lantry. A few days since, says an exchange pa- 
per, we observed a case in point. A sudden gust 
of wind took a parasol from the hand of its own- 
er, and before one had a chance to recollect wheth- 
er it would be his etiquette to catch the parasol 
of a lady to whom he had never been introduced, 
a lively Emeralder dropped his hod of bricks, 
caught the parachute in the midst of its Ellsler 
gyrations, and presented it to the loser, with a 
low bow, which reminded us of poor Power. 
“Faith, madam,” said he,as he did so, “if you 
were as strong as you are handsome, it wouldn’t 
have got away from you.” “Which shall I thank 
you for first, the serviceor the compliment ?” ask- 
ed the lady, smilingly. “Troth, madam,” said 
Pat, again touching the place where once stood 
the brim of what was a beaver, “that look of your 
beautiful eye thanked me for both.”—Liverpool 
Mercury. 


The odor of turpentine is a deadly poison to 
moths and their grubs. A few pieces of paper 
smeared slightly with turpentine, and placed in 
drawers where furs and woollens are kept, will 
completely prevent the ravages of the above-nam- 
ed destructive insects. 


In giving way to selfish persons, remember that 
you cannot sacrifice yourself alone. Any relation 
in which you may be placed to them is nota thing 
that concerns you only; but is, as it were, a 
trust for society in general. 


Lupicrovus Misunperstanpinc.—Two gentle- 
men, angling in the Thames, at Newham, lately, 
could not agree upon the appearance of one of 
their favorite baits, the horse-fly, and they agreed 
to refer the question to a rustic whom they saw 
ploughing at a little distance, and were answered 
thus: “ Whoy,” said Hodge, with some astonish- 
ment, “ noa, dr’at it I never seed a horse fly, but 
I once seed a cow fall down a precipice.” 





Guarptan Srixits.—The belief that guardian 
spirits hover around the paths of men covers a 
mighty truth; for every beautiful, and pure, and 
good thought which the heart holds, is an angel of 
mercy, purifying and guarding the soul — Richter. 


A New Disu.—A gentleman, whose knowledge 
of the French was limited to afew words, and who 
was ignorant of the meaning even of those, called 
in at one of our French restaurants a few days 
since for his dinner. 

“Vat vill you have, sare?” said the attentive 
French waiter. 

“Tll take some of that—that—what do you call 
it?—same as I had yesterday—some French dish 
or other.” 

“I do not recollect, sare, vat you did have day 
before dis.” 

“Oh! some fried dish—let’s see, a fried fille de 
chambre—I believe that’s what you call it.” 

The poor waiter shrugged his shoulders, and 
put on a look of perfect astonishment, when his 
customer called for a fried chambermaid ! 


A Fasntonasie CALL, AND ALL THEY SAID.— 
“How do you do, my dear ?” 

“Putty well, thank you.” [They kiss.] 

“How have you been this age?” 

“ Putty well—how hive you been ?” 

“ Very well, thank you. 
_ “Pleasant to-day.” 

es, very bright—but we had a shower yes- 
terday. 

“ Are all your people well ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you; how are yours?” 

“Very well, I'm obliged to you.” 

“Have you seen Mary B—— lately?” 

No, but I’ve seen Susan G——.” 

“You don’t say so. Is she well?” 

“Very well, I believe.” [Rising] 

“Do call soon.” 

“Thank you—I should be pleased to come, but 
you don’t call on me once in an age.” 

“Oh, you should not say that, 1 am gure I am 






yet unconvinced, and whose minds are closed by| “Good day.” 
means of long-cherished prejadices, And, if Tam), ‘ Must you go?” | 
not much mistaken, if the clains of Freedom} Yes, indeed; I have seven calls to make.” 
were presented to the minds of our citizens, and|  “ Good day.” 
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were enormous, amused himself with killing flies. 
To moderate sized hands belong the synoptic 
rae ws is, the conception of the details of 
the whole: such were those of Walter Scott, Mon- 
tesquieu, Tasso, Racine, Corneille, Wast, Leib- 
nitz, &c. A subtle and disputatious spirit is con- 
nected with small hands having delicate fingers.— 
M. D’ Arpentigny in the Medical Times. 


Recript.—Considerable astonishment, it is said, 
has been created by a recent extraordinary cure, 
performed we do not know exactly where. An 
individual, troubled with headache, sleeplessness, 
loss of appetite, debility, pains in various parts of 
his body, and a variety of other dangerous symp- 
toms, sought in vain a restoration to health by or- 
dinary means, until his wife asked him if he had 
paid the printer. On looking at his bill, he found 
he had not paid for his paper the last year. Hav- 
ing discharged this, he felt so much relieved, that 
he paid the next year in advance, and has never 
been troubled with any ailments of the same kind 
since— Exchange paper. 


. Tue Secrer or Success.—It may to some ap- 
pear like vanity in me to write what I now do. 
but I should not give my life truly if I omitted 
it. When filling a cart of manure at the farm 
dunghill, I never stopped work because my side 
of the cart might be heaped up before the other 
side, at which was another man; I pushed over 
what I had heaped up to help him, as doubtless 
he did to help me, when I was last and he was 
first. When I have filled my column or columns 
of a newspaper, or sheet of a magazine, with the 
literature for which I was to be paid, I have never 
stopped if the subject required more elucidation, 
or the paper or magazine more matter, because 
there was no contract for more payment, or no 
likelihood of there being more. When I have 
lived in barrack-room, T bave stopped my own 
work, and have taken a baby from a soldier’s 
wife, when she had to work, and nursed it, or 
have gone for water for her, or have cleaned an- 
other man’s accoutrements, though it was no part 
of my duty to do so. When I have been engaged 
jin political literature and travelling for a news- 
paper, I have not hesitated to travel many miles 
out of my road to ascertain a local fact, or to pur- 
| sue a subject into its minutest particu if it 
appeared that the public were unacquainted with 
the facts of the subject; and this at times when I 
had work to do which was much more pleasant 
and profitable. When I have needed employ- 
ment, I have accepted it at whatever wages I 
could obtain—at plough, in farm drain, in stone 
quarry, at breaking stones for roads, at wood-cut- 
ting, in a saw-pit, as a civilian, or as a soldier. I 
have in London cleaned out a stable and groomed 
a cabman’s horse for a sixpence, and been thank- 
ful to the cabman for the sixpence. I have sub- 
sequently tried literature, and have done as much 
writing for ten shillings as I have readily obtain- 
ed—been sought after and offered—ten guineas 
for. But had I not been content to begin at the 
beginning, and accepted shillings, I would not 
have risen to guineas. I have lost nothing by 
working. Whether at laboring or literary work, 
with a spade or with a pen, I have been my own 
helper.— Autobiography of a Working Man. 


AUTUMN. 


Translated from the French of M. Lamartine. 








Welcome ye trees, in-dying verdure clad, 
Weeping your golden tears on all below; 

Hail, lovely antumn days, whose aspect sad 
Delights my sight and softens all my wo. 


With thoughtful step in lonely woodland path 
I love to m rk the year’s retreating form, 
When, sombre as the mournful shades of death, 
The sun’s veil’d rays scarce tell the approach of morn. 


Yes, in these autumn days, when nature dies, 
Her glory gone, all beauteous things I see— 
The farewell of a friend, the last low sighs 
That waft from dying lips the last sweet smile to me. 
So ready from the shore of life to spring, 
Weeping for summer davs of hope long past, 
I still look back with envy’s poignant sting, 
And view departed joys which yet no joys possess’d. 
Earth, sun vales, nature, beautiful and fair, 
For you, on death’s dark verge, a tear I’ll shed ; 
So lovely ia the light, so pure the air, 
That shines and breathes around the dying head. 
Yet to the dregs this cup of life P’ll drain, 
' _ This mingled cup of nectar and of gall; 
Still in its depth all hidden may remain 
One drop of life to compensate for all. 
Perchance, all shrouded in futurity, 
Some bliss, by hope unseen, I may descry; 
Perehance some sister soul my soul may see, 
To read my spirit with a kindred eye. 


The flower resigns its perfume to the gale, 
Breathing its last sweetness ere it die; 

My soul exhales in sorrow, like the wail 
Of some low strain of mournful melody. 


Ramsgate, June 24, 1848. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER CAMBRIA. 


Four Days Later from Europe— The Irish Rebel- 
lion—The Military Foiled—Condition of France— 
Threatened Disturbances. 

Boston, October 6—1 P. M. 

The steamer Cambria has just arrived at her 
wharf, from Liverpool, bringing several days later 
intelligence. 

The Irish still foil the vigilance of the police 
and the military to suppress their movements or 
to capture them, although they are scouring the 
mountains in large force. They have not been 
able to capture Doheny or other of the leaders. 

Frankfort has been the scene of a sanguinary 
revolt. Thirty barricades were erected in the 
streets, and desperately defended by the people. 
The Government had not been able to suppress 
the revolt at the last accounts. 

The continental politics still exercise an inju- 
rious influence on commerce, creating doubt and 
anxiety. 

The manufacturing business’ has diminished, 
and prices are receding. The factaries are again 
adopting the short-time principle—that is to say, 
only allowing the workmen to labor a part of 
each day. 

The armistice between Denmark and Prussia 
has been ratified by the Frankfort Assembly. 

Fears of the deficiency and necessity of large 
imports of breadstuffs have become less general 
than they were a fortnight ago, and the indica- 
veo were that large supplies would soon be at 
hand. 

Provisions in good request, but not active, and 
no special change in prices from those quoted by 
the Hermann. 

Paris presents’ rather a gloomy aspect. It is 
stated that Cavaignac and the Assembly cannot 
establish a Republic, and yet none have offered a 
remedy without encountering that kind of cone 
flict which the friends of order deprecate. Mili- 
tary conspiracies are threatening, and much fear- 
ed. The great body of the people place much 
confidence in the honesty and patriotism of Gen- 
eral Cavaignac, and assert their belief that he 
could give them an excellent Government, based 
upon republican principles. 

Vienna has become the scene of fresh outrages 
and bloodshed. 

Hamburg had suffered numerous local out- 
breaks. 

Hostilities have been suspended in Northern 
Italy, notwithstanding the determination of 
Charles Albert not to renew the armistice. This 
suspension proceeds from the acceptance of the 
Anglo-French mediation; but it was feared that 
influences were at work that would lead to a re- 
newal of hostilities. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 

Oc} The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much ip 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must lvok over the whole of the age they 


be PROSPECTUS. 


O¢F~ This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by 4 month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and politica’ 


WILMINGTON BOAR DING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
6 at Winter Session of this Institutiun ‘ 
2d of the LOth month, (October.) 
DUBRE KNIGHT, Princip: 
Wilmington, Del, 9th mo. 20th, 1843. See Sn 
MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL Fon 
BOYS, AMHERST, MASS. » em 
REV. J. A. NASH, A. M., PRINCIPAL, 
HE Winter Session of this sehool will com 
T Wednesday, Nov. 1, 1848, and continue to April 1, 1849 
five months. Pupils are received from eight to sixteen years 
ofage. The number is limited to twenty-five. 
Terms.—For tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, and 
lights, $80 per half year, in advance. Catalogues and circu. 
lars, containing together with a list of the pupils and their 
t , & stat t of the character, plan, and object of 
the school, may be obtained by addressing the Principal at 
Ambersat. ___ Ang. 31.—4t* 


Will open on the 











harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu- gh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blacktrood’s noble criticisme 
on Poetry, his keen polifical Commeutaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the buay and industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of thr 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tails, Ainsworth’s 
TIood’ s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we thin} 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. W: 
shall increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes ever) 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because o1 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, through arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely politica) 
prophet canaot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the prog of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages ano 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; amd, i» 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, witb- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers,and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in tast 
and vicious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnewing the wheat from the 
chaff,’ by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. 

TERMS. 

The Livine Aogis published every Saturday, by E. Littell 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston 
Price, twelve and a half cents anumber, or six dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for amy period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the ofice of publicution, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows: 





Four copies for es te a - are 
Nine copies for - - - ° . - 4 
Twelve copies for - .. =. * . -» ae 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 


enhance their value. 
AGENCIES. 


We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a half 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued 1 num- 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published 
at short stated intervals of net more than one month, convey- 
ing intelligence of passing events.” 

F MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it im that form, the Living Age is put 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in euch part double the matter 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
numbers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Month- 
ly part is about fourteen cents. The volwmes are published 
quarterly, each volume containing as much matter as a Quar- 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 

Oy Published at six dollars a year, by 

E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
PENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors at 


Luw, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
JOHN W. NORTH 


Jan. 28 





GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
Ce and Tobacco Factors; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
/ Iron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hotel, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. . S. GLASCOE. 
C. B, HENRY. 
June 8.—ly E. WEBB. 





PATENTS. 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Drawings, Specifications, &c., accurately 
and promptly prepared and attended to. 
Aug. 26. S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
UX DER the direction of Miss A. G. Snow and E. J. Thomp- 
son, Summer street, corner of Schuylkill Sixth street, 
opposite the Church, Philadelphia. 
TERMS PER QUARTER. 

Junior Class.— Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, aud the Elements of Philosophy and 
Physiology—from $5 to $7. 

Intermediate Class. — Continuation of the above, with 
French, Gr , Composition, Botany, Natural History, 
Latin, and Drawing—from $8 to $12. 

Senior Class. — Continuation of English and French 
studies, Ancient aud Modern History and Geography, My 
thology, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Astronomy, Ge- 
ology and Chemistry, Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Butler’s Analogy, with the standard 
Poetical Works—from $12 to $20. 

EXTRAS 

Piano Forte, $10 to $20 per quarter. 

, BLS to $2 per quarter. 

Guitar, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $5 to $10 per quarter. 

Painting in Oil Colors, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

The Italian, Spanish, and German Languages, each, $5 per 


quarter. 
The higher branches of mathematics $10 per quarter, 
Board and Tuition, $40t > $60 per quarter. - 
Fuel for the season, $2. 
The school will reopen on the Ist of September. Quarters 
of eleven weeks. 
ie will be charged only from the time they commence 
their studi 














FREE LABOR PRODUCE, 


HE subscriber, having purchared the stock of Hoag & 
Wood, purposes carrying on the business, dealing exclu- 
sively in produce which is the result of Free 

He has opened with prices which he believes will be found 
(with the exception of dry goods, some kinds of which must 
for the present be somewhat higher) to be uniformly the 
market rates, trusting the increased business which this 
fact, as it becomes known, may secure, will enable him to 
maintain this desirable position, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages which a store of this kind is under, when compared 
with those which make no distinction between the products 
of Slave and of Free Labor. 

Particular attention paid to the selection of Teas and Cof- 
fees, as wellas other groceries which are not the product of 
Slave Labor. Dealers and others supplied upon favorable 
terms, and orders by mail easenly attended to. 

ROBERT LINDLEY MURRAY, 

Oct. 5.—tf No. 377 Pearl street, New York. 


ERIE COUNTY NURSERY—BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Sarg TREES, &c.—This old establishment continues 

; to furnish every desirable variety of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Herbaceous 
and Greenhouse Plants, at greatly reduced prices. 

Our trees are perfectly hardy, vigorous, and thrifty, and 
are well adapted to ‘the climate of the Suuth and West; and 
situated as our Nursery is, at one end of the great Lake 
route, we are enabled to ship trees, at the earliest moment 
practicable, to any port on the Lakes, without risk of deten- 
‘tion on the way—a fact worthy of consideration to pur- 


Trees, Plants, &c., will be labelled and properly packed in 
forwarded agi to order 


bundles or boxes, and agreeably p! 

Persons ordering peg tas and who are not familiar with 
the different varieties of te, (after mentioning the num- 
ber ef apples, pears, &c., desired,) may leave the selection 
with the proprietors, who pledge themselves to send none but 
those of einer oad pps” . 
Orders accompani y & remittance or satisfactory refer- 
ence will meet with prompt attention. 





on 
> . Ay BRYANT & SONS. 
iat Aug. 24. 
















Young ladies, not members of the school, may receive in- 

struction in any of the above branches. 
REFERENCES. 

Rev. Dr. Ducachet; Rev. Kingston Goddard; Rev. N.S. 
Harris; Matthew L. Bevan, Esq.; Hon. John Swift, mayor 
of Philadelphia; Professor Dunglison, of Jefferson College; 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary Lyon, 
Principal of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, South 
Hadley, Mass. Aug. 24.—o 

Philadelphia, August, 1848. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1840, 


UST published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository at the following 

rates : 

For one thousand copies - $25.00 

For one hundred copies P? i  ne 

For one dozen copies 50 

Forasinglecopy- - -* =* + * *& 6 

It is earnestly hoped that the friends of Liberty throngh- 
out the country will do all that they can to give this valuable 
work an extensive circulati It has been carefully prepar- 
ed, with special reference to the present highly important 
position o i affairs, and is eminently calculated for the 
diffusion of valuable information on the great question of 
Lag which now engages the attention of our entire na- 
ti 








Orders, enclosing the cash, will be promptly executed, and 
should be addressed to the Publishing Agent. : 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
No. 61 John street, New York. 
O&F Please be particular to designate the mode of convey- 
ance by which the Almanacs are to be sent. Aug. 24.—tf 


NEW YORK READING ROOM. 
aus READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
De of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
o. 61 John street, New York. — The advantages 
odations of this establishment (superior to any 


other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
the Li newspapers now publish- 














GATES ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH, MAss. 

bss og BS of sols fnstination 
riz. Tuition in English, $4 per term, and 50 ce 

for each additional language. Writing and Veal Music will 

be taught at a very slight additional charge per week. Lec- 

a will be given on Geology, Ancient History, Chemistry, 


will comrhence Septem- 


The Institution ‘has a good Geological and Mi i 
ot 4 . neral F 
Cabinet, also a Chemical and Philosophieal Agperates, ‘ 

Every effort wil! be made, on the part of the Teachers. to 
_——- re of the scholars. . 

Board, washing &c., in the family of the Pr t i 
private families, $2 per week. Terms twelve ouoke.” ad 
«BREE 


Aug. A—5t 'y ‘ Teachers. 





GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 

TT HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 

- ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil'age of 
Scott, in the State of New York ‘he house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built, The springs are four in number 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft 
very ¢c!d, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
O, Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention exclusively to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department; ani all letters 
having reference to business, or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort and the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
& young lady who has been greatly bevefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
cessfnl with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an <arly ay plication wiil 
secure the best opportunities for location as regards rooms. 

Texms.—Five dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to secupy roms singly, aud have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 
bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 

JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 
Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 


WATER CURE, 
ROWNSVILLE WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT, 
Fayette County, Pennsyloania.—The friends of Hy- 
dropathy, also the public in general, are respectfully inform- 
ed that this Establishment, built exppessly for the purpose, 
has now been in successful operation since August, 1547. 

The build ng is 70 feet by 30, two stories high, and will 
comfortably accommodate 25 patients—every room is well 
ventilated and neatly furnished. The @eeping, bathing, and 
dressing-rooms, for ladies, are as entirely separated from 
those of the gentlemen, as if in different buildings ; also sep- 
arate parlors. The bathing rooms are furnished with all the 
necessary baths for undergoing a successful treatment. 

Numerous pure soft-water springs surround the Establish- 
ment; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
hills are abundant, and the exertion of reaching the summits 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views over a most pictur- 
esque country. 

Dr."Baelz, the proprietor, who resides in the Establish- 
ment, has had several years" ex; eFicnce in this popular mode 
of practice, and, early in the ensuing summer, expects to be 
joined by Dr. Mason, Fellow of the Kuyal Coliege of Sur- 
= who is now visiting the best establishment in 

n, > ; 





‘The Establishment has been so far well patronized, and 
no pains will be spared to make it as comfortable and agree- 
able to invalids as the system will admit of. 

The terms are as follows: For patients, $6 per week, tébe 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required to bring 
their own nurses ; board can be had for them in the Estab- 
lishment, at $2 per week. Each patient is required to bring 
the following articles—two linen or cotton sheets—two wool- 
len blankete—six coarse towels-—either three comfortables 
or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and flannel 
sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrument. 

The following diseases are successfully treated, and a cure 
effected, if there be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers, 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
Liver, Splern, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Kheum- 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatica and Lumbago; Gonor- 
rhoea; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Scrofula; Nervous 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Sick Headache; 
Palpitation of the Heart ; 4 te Dropsy ; Jaun- 
dice ; Habitual Costiveness ; Delirium Tremens; Spasms of 
the Stomach and Bowels ; Spinal Affections ; Chrenic Dys- 
entery, or Diarrhoea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, &c. 
Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri,or bearing down of the 
Womb; excessive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 

Feb. 3—6m 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
bg» H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Draw- 
ings, and solicits Letters Patent for New Inventions, in this 
country and in Europe, and transacts with promptness all 
business belonging to his profession; for which, his charges 
are moderate. 

Having been a Practical Mechanic, he can readily under- 

stand the parts and judge of the utility of an invention, 
from a rough drawing and description; and persons at a dis- 
tance, by sending their models, or a pen or pencil sketch, 
with a short description of their invention, by letter, may 
be informed whether it be patentable, and how the patent 
can be obtained without'the expense and inconvenience of a 
journey to Washington. 
Those who desire to send models, can do so with entire 
safety, by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of 
the Expresses which run between this city and almost ey- 
ery part of the country. 

All models and confidential communications are kept with 
the most scrupulous care and secrecy. 

Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina- 
tions of the Models of patented inventions, Kecords, &c., pre- 
paratory to applying for letters patent for their own inven- 
tions, would find it to their advantage to call upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 
such information as will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
their business, and materially aid them in securing their 
rights. 

Letters Patent frequently fail to protect ingenious and 
useful inventions, and inventors are subject to vexatious de- 
lays and expense in obtaining them, in consequence of their 
papers and drawings being imperfect and insufficient. There 
unnecessary delays and extra expense may be avoided, and 
a strong and valid Patent insured, by the employment of a 
competent and faithful Agent, residing at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, who has the advantage of daily access to records and 
other sources of intormation that do not exist elsewhere. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all persons for whom he has transacted 
business. 

N. B. Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
opposite the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

une 22.—3m 


OFFICE OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND 
COUNSELLERS FOR PATENTEES: 
De: imparting information on the subject of Inventions, 
and on the application of Chemical and Mechanical Sci- 
ence to the Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Mines, and 
for procuring and defending Patents, either in the United 
States or in foreign countries. : : 

Professor WALTER RK. JOHNSON, late of Philadelphia, 
and Z. C. ROBBINS, of Washington City, (aided by HAZ- 
ARD KNOWLES, Esq., late Machinist of the United States 
Patent Office,) have associated themselves together for the 
prosecution of the above b hes of prof 1 business, 
either in their office, at the Patent Office, or before the cvurts ; 
and will devote their undivided attention to forwarding the 
interests of Inventors or others who may consult them or 
place business in their hands. 

Mr. Knowles has for the past twelve years held the post of 
Machinist in the United States Patent Office, aind resigns 
that situation to take part in the present undertaking. His 
talents and peculiar fitness for the important office so long 
filled by him, have been fully recognised by Inventors 
wherever the office is itself known. 

The office of Messrs. J. & K.is on F street, opposite the 
Patent Office, Washington, ). C., where communications, 
post paid, will be promptly attended to; examinations made, 
drawings, specifications, and all requisite papers prepared— 
and models procured when desired—on reasonable terms. 
Letters of inquiry, expected to be answered after examina- 
tions had, must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars. 

In the duties of their office which pertain to the Patent 
Laws, Messrs. J. & R. will be assisted by a legal gentleman 
of the highest professional character, and fully conversant 
with Mechanics and other scientific subjects. 

Washington, D. C., June |, 1848. 3m* 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, lilinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
County court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
tobe: 














r. 

Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
O¢<F~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

SITION and Duties of the North with regard to Sla- 
very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Reprinted from the Chris- 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 
ed pamphlet of 22 . Price, 10 cents single, $1 per doz- 
en. For sale at the Depository, 61 John street, +f 

Feb. 3, WILLIAM HARNED. 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 
Y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, a6 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. 
Y WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
61 Jobn street. 











August 10.—lam 





LEVI COFFIN, 
OMMISSION MERCHANT, and Dealer in Free Labor 
C Dry Goods and Groceries, northwest corner of Ninth 
Aug. 24.—3m 











and Wainnt streets, ¢ Cincinnati, | Ohio. 
LARD FOR OIL. 
Fo WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 


. Apply to 
lanl.  OMAS EMERY, Lara O11 Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 

YPE FOUNDRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 

Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi- 
ness here conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured Py coms will be hand 
og and they will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of 

it quality. 5 

PR J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufactu; de ment. 
saad PWHITIN G & TAYLOR, 


* Jan. 2. 
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petey’ brenet, 3A food ey, ey no o Successors sto Robert Taylor comer of Gold 
. LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. ; : Holland. A special invitation is extend- Charles Whiting. ateeets, New FOrk.| 
WULIAM B. JARVIS, Jun, Attorney and Counsellor Ere rlentn cai ctsungers visiting New York, to spend their | Theodore Taylor. esol 
it pet weer American Hts! tnd Neil House.” leigure time in looking over this exiensirecoisetion of useful)” BosTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY. 
” Busines sted ¥ ‘profession, of all kinds,pune- | The National Era is received at the Reading Room, from HE subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 
‘| eualty te) eso > Sumas. 1 Washington, by the earliest mail, and single copies:may be poy 3 hak yet a eee oe ceminaten eee 
» | TED MASS AC ACE USE: rs QUAR' {TERLY REVIEW, Nov, ll . iLLIAM "HAR NED, Office Agent. teh gan sey to magufecture Piano Fortes of every 
( ED -'W. Emerson, Theodore Parker, J. | - — FOR SALE. deseriptic They have the exclusive right for manufactie. 
OE Oana cual Claean tte fo'the Great Questions OR mF 44> ron ing ¢ Tl aerial 
: Day; im Politics, Religion, Humanity,&c, Fo SALE, « Farm, half& mile from, and commanding parts . 
j Capon oan : i he ea et os e town of Salem, Colum. “Fuse jeerrcruonh parohesed as above is warrented to give 
Rip tion teyng county, Obio, tere | ‘acres, well improved. | entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded. 
aS i | has s large brick house, “an orchard of | Any orders by mail executed at as Tow es as if the pur- 
| graf ; 6, an a of the best of| chaser were present, and warranted as above { 
‘ water in and ‘ a soft water in the T. GILBERT & CO. 
and ‘Abealthy | _Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. __ Aug. 24.—‘f 
ond becntifal eouniey atah. JONAS D. CATTE he or ane URARN 
; - a Oe Salem ae | 0, 37 ID .D, Anmstaone & THornTo# 
_ >» ATLANTIC HOUSE. N cand Cie argh th ete OR 





